

PREFACE TO THOMAS SCOTT’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, 1804

Whoever seriously reflects on the powers and capacities of the human mind, regarding them as the work of Him who doeth nothing in vain, and comparing them with those of the inferior creatures; will readily perceive that man alone was created to be religious. Of the inhabitants of this earth, none else are capable of obtaining any knowledge of their Creator, or of rendering him any worship or praise. Man alone, possesses the capacity of distinguishing between truth and falsehood; between moral good and evil; and of receiving instruction in social and relative duties, with the obligations under which he lies to perform them, and the advantages of doing it. He alone, is capable of being governed by a law, and of being influenced by the proposal of rewards and punishments of acting as under the eye of an invisible Observer, and with reference to the future season of retribution. From these premises we infer, with absolute certainty, that the all-wise Creator thus constituted our minds, and conferred upon us these distinguishing powers, in order to render us capable of Religion, for the purposes of his own glory, and of our own felicity, in connexion with that of our fellow-creatures.

When further, we consider what this word Religion implies; and understand it, according to its most general acceptation, to be such an habitual regard to the one, true, living and eternal God, the Creator, Governor, and Judge of all, as influences us to seek his favour, to do his will, and to aim at his glory in the temper of our hearts, and the regulation of our actions, both in the worship which we render to him, and the duties which we perform to man, for his sake, and according to his will; we shall be constrained to allow, that it is the most reasonable and excellent thing in the world. – Doubtless, the exercises of true devotion, form the noblest employment of the human mind, which in them emulates the angelic nature. A conscientious regard to the all-seeing eye of a righteous and omnipotent Judge, is the best bond of human society, and regulator of our relative conduct, and were this principle of action universal and complete, human laws and tribunals would be entirely unnecessary. This would likewise most effectually moderate our appetites and passions, and produce the greatest possible proportion of peace, contentment, and felicity, personal and social, of which our nature, in its present state, is capable. And when we look forward beyond the grave, to that immortality and future world of recompense, which reason itself pronounces at least highly probable, the absolute necessity of religion to our felicity, appears self-evident.

Hence with certainty we determine that religion is that great business, to which all men ought to attend; and that blessing, after which all men should seek, whatever else be neglected or superseded.

While, however, it is demonstrable, that man is capable of religion, and in duty and interest bound to it, by the most indisputable obligations; stubborn facts, in every age and nation of the world, undeniably prove that, left to himself, man would never be truly religious. – According to the statement above given, where shall we find religion on earth, in any age or nation, which has not possessed, in a greater or less degree, the advantage of those writings, which we will now take for granted, and hereafter shall attempt to prove, a divine Revelation? – An assemblage of the wildest absurdities in opinion the most vain and irrational superstitions in worship, and the most dangerous mistakes, as well as the most abandoned licentiousness in morals, forms that religion (if it may be dignified by so venerable a name,) which forces itself upon our observation, wherever the light of revelation has not shone. Nor can so much as a single nation, or city, indeed scarcely a family, be excepted from this general charge. If there have been a few individuals, who have manifested something not dissimilar from true religion; and we be disposed to allow that indeed it was such, it must be vastly more rational to ascribe it to the remains of original tradition, or even to a personal revelation afforded them for their own benefit, though not authenticated for the good of others; than to make it an exception to the general rule, That without Revelation, there never was any true religion on earth since the fall of Adam.

Men, indeed living under the light of revelation, and making what use they choose of that light, may draw up systems of natural religion sufficiently implausible, and apparently rational. But it should be remembered, that this light is originally, through one channel or another, derived from the Bible, though too often, with equal absurdity and ingratitude, set up in opposition to its sacred and sublime truths, and universal experience demonstrates, that no such natural religion ever was discovered and delineated by men of any nation, who had never seen any part of the Bible, or any thing deduced from that source.

However reasonable and excellent many of those truths and precepts are, which are proposed to us as the oracles of reason; not one of them ever was proposed by reason without revelation, with such certainty, clearness, and authority, as to become a constant principle and rule of action, in secret and in public, towards God, and towards man; to any company of men on earth, perhaps not to one individual.

Indeed, after all the supposed improvements and discoveries of modern times, if we exclude the peculiar instructions of the Bible, what darkness and uncertainty rest upon points of the greatest imaginable importance! – Even in respect of the immortality of the soul, when Reason, at her best advantage, has done her utmost; her boasted power of demonstration fails: for even, were the arguments indisputably conclusive, by which the natural immortality of the soul is supported; who knows, or can know, without revelation, how it may please a just and holy God to deal with the souls of his offending creatures? ‘He can create, and he destroys.’ – But far greater obscurity and uncertainty rests on those subjects, which relate to the nature of the future world, and the rule of judgment, with which our whole conduct, and our hope and peace, are inseparably connected. The consistency of perfect justice with boundless mercy is difficult, if not impossible by the light of reason, to be perceived; it still remains dubious, except to those who possess and believe revelation, whether God will punish at all, or pardon at all; or by what rules he means to punish, or pardon; and indeed a thick cloud darkens our view, and discourages our inquiries, wherever we turn, if we leave the sure testimony of God, to bewilder ourselves in speculation on matters evidently too, high for us. But how much worse has it been with almost all the nations of the earth, and generations of men! Indeed so far have men been from advancing in religious knowledge, where revelation hath not been afforded; that they have evidently sunk deeper and deeper into ignorance, and several of them almost into absolute Atheism, as if the little glimmering that once shone among them, being the effect of original tradition, was gradually expiring, and leaving them in utter darkness.

The most complete information, however, respecting doctrines and duties, would be inadequate to the production of the desired effect; except such information were enforced by sufficient authority, gave necessary encouragement, and proposed effectual assistance. The knowledge of duty, and of its reasonableness, is utterly unavailing, whilst men are under the dominion of their lusts and passions; as the judicial proceedings of ever civilized nation sufficiently manifests. In this case, there is no disposition to perform the dictates even of conscience. A heathen could say: Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor. The proposal of virtue as amiable and excellent, by the feeble recommendation of the moralist’s pen, is infinitely inferior in its energy, to the authoritative command and sanction of the Almighty, denouncing his awful and eternal indignation against the transgressor; and yet facts undeniably shew, that men venture upon sin, even with the threatenings of everlasting misery sounding in their ears; nay, with the trembling apprehensions of it dismaying their hearts, for divine as well as human laws “are weak through the flesh” and with all their sanctions and barriers, are unable to affix-boundaries to the swelling tide of human depravity.

Indeed, were men fully acquainted with all the glorious perfections of God; with his holy law; with the nature and malignity of sin; with their own real character and situation as sinners; and with the rule and consequences of the future judgment; and were they left at the same time, utterly destitute of the encouragements and assistances, which the Gospel proposes, and which form the grand peculiarity of the Bible; their knowledge, so far from rendering them religious, would probably, by leaving them without hope, annihilate all appearances of religion. Wherever appearances of religion are found, which have no respect at all to the mercy of God, as revealed in the Gospel, through the righteousness, atonement, and mediation of Emanuel, and to the effectual teaching and assistance of the Holy Spirit; they seem to have their foundation, not in men’s knowledge, but in their ignorance of God, of themselves, and of his law, and of the evil of sin as might easily be evinced even upon rational principles.

But the proposal of suitable encouragements and assistance is entirely out of the province of reason; these are heavenly things, of which we can know nothing but by immediate revelation, and of which we can have no assurance, but the express declaration and faithful promise of God. He alone can inform us, on what terms, or in what manner, his honour permits him, and his sovereign pleasure disposes him, to forgive his offending creatures; and to communicate those gracious influences, which may produce a holy disposition of heart, and enable sinners to overcome all those obstacles that retard the progress of those who essay to lead “a sober, righteous, and godly life.”

From such considerations, the necessity of revelation from God, in order to true religion among men, may be decidedly inferred; and it might reasonably have been expected, that he would afford such a revelation, if he intended to accept of any worship and service from them. Indeed this expectation has been very general in the world. And, as counterfeit coin proves the existence of sterling money, and the value which men put on it; so counterfeit revelations, (instead of invalidating the argument,) if they do not prove the existence of a real revelation, yet evince that men have felt their need of one, have been sensible that it would be a most valuable acquisition; and have been generally disposed to expect one.

All the counterfeits, which hitherto have advanced a claim of being divine revelations, have also successively been exposed, and have sunk into general contempt or neglect; and, in this age and nation, it may be asserted, without hazard of contradiction, that there is but one book in the world, which so much as appears to be of divine original. This we call The Bible, that is, by way of eminence, The Book; and such is the internal and external evidence, which authenticates its claim, that I am persuaded, were men as open to conviction on this subject, as they are in mathematical investigations, they could no more, after examination, reject it, than they could contradict an evident demonstration.

It may, therefore, not be improper to insert, in this place, a few of the most obvious reasons, which the most studious Christian is ready to render, of that “hope which is in him;” grounded upon this first principle, “The Bible is the Word of God.” In order to shew that it is highly reasonable to believe the Bible to be a divine revelation; and if so, then equally reasonable to take all our measures of truth and duty from it, and to bow our understandings and inclinations to its teaching and governance.

Let it be here carefully observed that the Divine Inspiration, and not merely the authenticity, or genuineness, of each part of the sacred writings, is intended. Each part, and every part, may be authentic, or genuine; the work of the authors whose names they bear; or true and unsophisticated narratives of the times to which they refer, and yet they may be merely human, and of no authority, in matters of doctrine and duty. The Odes of Horace, and Cæsar’s Commentaries, are authentic; probably the first book of Maccabees is genuine history, yet they are not, on that account, in any degree the authoritative guides, or standards of our faith and practice. – Many able and admired writers, who apparently have stood forth as the champions of the Bible, appear to the author of this Exposition, to have, (he hopes undesignedly,) betrayed the cause. An ancient warrior, having murdered his predecessor, and usurped his throne, was requested to permit him to be numbered among the gods; and it is said that he answered, ‘Sit divus, modo non sit vivus:’ (Let him be a god, provided he be not living.) These apologists for the Bible, seem to reverse the words, and to say, ‘Sit vivus, modo no sit divus.’ (Let it be genuine, provided it be not divine.) It would, however, be waste of time, to attempt to prove either the authenticity or genuineness of the sacred writings; unless in entire subserviency to the demonstration that they are divinely inspired. All the works and words of mere men are fallible, and may be erroneous; and the desideratum, (that which is especially wanted,) is an infallible standard, to which all other books, and instructions of every kind, may be referred, with which they may be compared; and by which they may be judged. Now, if the sacred writings are indeed “The Word of God,” if “all Scripture is given by inspiration of God,” we have this desideratum; and have nothing further, in this respect, to expect or desire. But if the books, called by the apostle “The oracles of God,” are merely the authentic writings of Moses, Samuel, Davis, &c. and not the infallible word of God, we are as far off from the desideratum above mentioned, as ever. We may indeed learn what these venerable sages of Israel thought, as well as what the sages of China, Egypt, and Greece maintained, concerning God and religion; and we may examine the testimony of each, and bring in our verdict, some in favour of the one, and some of the other, but we are still far from an infallible standard; as far, as if the Bible had never been written; whatever value, in other respects, may be attached to such ancient, venerable, and interesting records.

With this view of the subject, gathering strength from year to year, the author of this work, is decided against any compromise; and he ventures to stand forth, as vindicating the divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. He wishes, indeed, to see far abler champions enter the lists against the Goliath of modern skepticism; but as most of those learned and eminent men, who take up the challenge, seem in some measure to compromise this main point, or to decline the discussion of it, he takes his sling and his stone, and says, “Who is this uncircumcised Philistine, that he should defy the armies of the living God?’

By the divine inspiration of the Scriptures, the author would understand to mean, “Such a complete and immediate communication, by the Holy Spirit, to the minds of the sacred writers, of those things which could not have been otherwise known; and such an effectual superintendency, as to those particulars, concerning which they might otherwise obtain information, as sufficed absolutely to preserve them from every degree of error, in all things, which could in the least affect any of the doctrine, or precepts, contained in their writings, or mislead any person who considered them as a divine and infallible standard of truth and duty.” Every sentence, in this view, must be considered as “the sure testimony of God,” in that sense, in which it is proposed as truth. Facts occurred, and words were spoken, as to the import of them, and the instruction contained in them, exactly as they stand here recorded; but the morality of words and actions, recorded merely as spoken and done, must be judged of, by the doctrinal and perceptive parts of the same book. – On this ground, all difference, or disparity, between one and another of the sacred writers, is wholly excluded; Moses, Samuel, David, and Isaiah; Paul, James, Peter, and John, are all supposed to speak, or write, “as they were moved by the Holy Ghost;” they are the voice, but the divine Spirit is everywhere the Speaker. They write, indeed, in such language as their different talents, education, habits, and associations suggested, or rendered natural to them; but the Holy Spirit so entirely superintended them, when writing, as to exclude every improper expression, and to guide them to all those which best suited their several subjects; “Which things we speak, not in words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” Many particulars, which philosophers, or orators, or critics, think inaccurate, may consist with this complete inspiration; but every kind and degree of misrepresentation, as springing from popular or national prejudices, or opinions, or as calculated to mislead the humble believer, or to sanction error, must be totally excluded.

It will also appear, in the course of this work, that the few passages (and they are but few, compared with the whole) in which errors or interpolations have taken place, through the oversight of transcribers, form no formidable difficulty, in thus regarding the Holy Scriptures. Nearly all such interpolations and errors, may be detected and pointed out, by sober, well-informed critics, in this, as well as in other books; and if a few escape detection, it is because they do not so immediately affect the sense, as to strike the most acute, penetrating, and accurate student, that they deviate from the style and sentiment of the writer, in whose works they are found.

The author has, indeed, uniformly set himself against emendations of the sacred text; either on conjecture or inadequate authority; nay, where the authority is respectable, he has always chosen to abide by the present text, without clear necessity, or very cogent reasons, for the contrary; being aware, how far such alterations may, and often do, lead men from the Scriptures; and of their tendency gradually to substitute another book, instead of the Bible. Yet it is proper to observe, that if all the various readings, for which any tolerable authority can be given, were adopted, they would not alter either the standard of truth, or the rule of duty, in one material point, but whither conjectural emendations might lead, he cannot undertake to prognosticate.

These things having been promised, he proceeds to state some of the leading reasons which any intelligent man may assign, for believing the Scriptures, as we now have them, to be the infallible word of God.[*]

I. Vast numbers of wise and good men, through many generations and in distant countries, have agreed in receiving the Bible as a divine revelation. Many of them have been noted for seriousness, erudition, penetration, and impartiality in judging of men and things. With much labour and patient investigation, they detected the impostures, by which their contemporaries were duped, yet the same assiduous examination confirmed them in believing the Bible to be the word of God; and induced them to recommend it. Living and dying, to all other, as the source of wisdom, hope, and consolation. In this view, even the tradition of the church has much weight; for, whatever abuse has been made of the term, by such as generally were no part of the true church, yet the whole company of those who have worshipped the living God “in spirit and in truth,” (including them who ventured and laid down their lives for conscience sake, and who were the most pious, holy, and useful men in every age,) having unanimously concurred in handing down to us the Scriptures as a divine revelation; and having very little differed about the books which form a part of that sacred deposit, must be allowed to be a consideration of vast importance. And I cannot but suppose, that if a being of entire impartiality, of sound mind, and holy disposition, should be shewn the two companies, of those who have received, and those who have rejected the Scriptures, and should compare the seriousness, learning, patient investigation of truth, solid judgment, holy lives, and composure in a dying hour, without unmanly terror, or indecent levity, of the one company, with the character and conduct of the other, he would be induced to take up the Bible with profound veneration, and the strongest prepossession in its favour.

II. The agreement of the sacred writers among themselves, is another cogent argument of their divine inspiration. Should an equal number of contemporaries, of the same country, education, habits, profession, natural disposition, and rank in life, and associating together as a distinct company, concur in writing a book on religious subjects a large as the Bible, each furnishing his proportion without comparing notes together; the attentive reader, whose mind had been long inured to such studies, would be able to discover some diversity of opinion among them. But the writers of the Scriptures succeeded each other, during the term of fifteen hundred years; some of them were princes or priests; others, shepherds and fishermen; their natural abilities, education, habits, and employments, were exceedingly dissimilar; they wrote laws, history, prophecy, odes, devotional exercises, proverbs, parables, doctrines, and controversy; and each man had his distinct department; yet they all exactly coincide in the exhibition which they give us of the perfections, works, truths, and will of God; of the nature, situation, and obligations of man; of sin and salvation; of this world and the next; and in short of all things connected with our duty, safety, interest, and comfort, and in the whole of religion inculcated by them. They all were evidently of the same judgment, aimed to establish the same principles, and applied them to the same practical purposes. Apparent inconsistencies may indeed perplex the superficial reader, but they will vanish after a more accurate investigation; nor could any charge of disagreement, among the sacred writers, ever be substantiated; for it can only be said, that they related the same facts with different circumstances which are perfectly reconcilable; and that they gave instructions suited to the persons whom they addressed, without systematically shewing the harmony of them with other parts of divine truth. They wrote not by concert, and bestowed no pains to avoid the appearance of inconsistency; yet the exact coincidence that is perceived among them by a diligent student, is most astonishing, and cannot be accounted for on any rational principles, without admitting that they wrote “as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.”[†]

To this we may add, that the scriptural history accords, in a wonderful manner, with the most authentic records which remain, of the events, customs, and manners of the countries and ages to which it stands related. The rise and fall of empires, the revolutions that have taken place in the world, and the grand outlines of chronology, as mentioned or referred to in the Scriptures, are coincident with those stated by the most approved ancient writers, whilst the palpable errors in these respects detected in the apocryphal books, constitute one of the most decisive reasons for rejecting them as spurious. The History of the Bible is of far greater antiquity than any other records extant in the world; and it is remarkable, that in numerous instances it shews the real origin of those absurd fables, which disgrace and obscure all other histories of those remote times; which is no feeble proof, that it was derived from some surer source of information than human tradition.

III. The miracles by which the writers of the Scriptures confirmed their divine mission to their contemporaries, afford us also a most convincing proof in this matter. The narratives of these miracles may be evidently shewn to have been published very soon after the time, and at the places, in which they were said to have been wrought in the most conspicuous manner, and before vast multitudes, enemies as well friends: yet this public challenge never called forth any one to deny that they were really performed, nor was an attempt of this kind made until long afterwards. – Can any man of common sense think, that Moses and Aaron could possibly have persuaded the whole nation of Israel that they had witnessed all the plagues of Egypt, passed through the Red Sea with the waters piled on each side of them, gathered the manna every morning, and seen all the wonders recorded in their history, had no such events taken place? If, then, that generation could not be thus imposed on, when could the belief of these extraordinary transactions be palmed upon the nation? Surely, it would have been impossible in the next age, to persuade them that their fathers had seen and experienced such wonderful things, when they had never before heard a single word about them in all their lives; and when an appeal must have been made to them, that these were things well known among them! What credit could have been obtained to such a forgery at any subsequent period? It would have been absolutely necessary, in making this attempt, to persuade the people, that such traditions had always been current among them; that the memory of them had for ages been perpetuated, by days and ordinances observed by all the nation; and that their whole civil and religious establishment had thence originated: and could this have possibly been effected, if they all had known; that no such memorials and traditions had ever before been heard of among them? The same might be shewn concerning the other miracles recorded in Scripture, especially those of Christ and his apostles; and it might be made evident that the man, who denies that they were actually performed, must believe more wonderful things without any evidence, than those are which he rejects, though established by unanswerable proof. To evince this, as to one most important instance namely, the resurrection of Christ, which being once proved, undeniably establishes the divine original and authority of Christianity, let the reader consult the note on John xx,24-29, latter part.

On this subject, it may again be demanded, when could the belief of such events, as the resurrection of Christ, and the miracles wrought by his apostles and disciples, have been obtruded on mankind, if they had never happened? Surely, not in the age when they were said to have been witnessed by tens of thousands, who were publicly challenged to deny them if they could! Not in any subsequent age; for the origin of Christianity was expressly ascribed to them, and millions must have been persuaded, that they had always believed those things, of which they had never to that time so much as heard! We may indeed venture to assert, that no past event was ever so fully proved as our Lord’s resurrection; and that it would not be half so preposterous to doubt, whether such a man as Julius Cæsar ever existed, as it would be to question, whether Jesus actually arose from the dead. – What then do they mean, who oppose some trivial apparent variations in the account given of this event by the four Evangelists, (which have repeatedly been shewn capable of an easy reconciliation,) to such an unparallel complication of evidence that it did actually take place.

IV. The prophecies contained in the sacred Scriptures, and fulfilling to this day, fully demonstrate that they are divinely inspired. These form a species of perpetual miracles, which challenge the investigation of men in very age; and which though overlooked by the careless and prejudiced, cannot fail of producing conviction proportioned to the attention paid to them. The prophecies of the Messiah, which are to be found in almost all the books of the Old Testament, when compared with the exact accomplishment of them, as recorded in the authentic writings of the Evangelists, abundantly prove them to have been penned under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, whilst the existence of the Jews, as a people differing from all others upon the face of the earth, and their regard to these writings, as the sacred oracles handed down from their progenitors, sufficiently vouch for their antiquity, though that admits of abundant proof of another kind. According to the predictions of these books, Nineveh hath been desolated; [‡] Babylon swept with the besom of destruction; [§] Tyre became a place to dry nets in; [**] Egypt the basest of the kingdoms, which has never since been able to “exalt itself among the nations.”[††] These, and many other events, fulfilling ancient prophecies so many ages after they were delivered, can never be accounted for, except by allowing, that He, who sees the end from the beginning, thus revealed his secret purposes that the accomplishment of them might prove the Scriptures to be his word of instruction to mankind.

In like manner, there are evident predictions interwoven with the writings of almost every penman of the New Testament, as a divine attestation to the doctrine contained in them. The destruction of Jerusalem, with all the circumstances predicted in the evangelists, (the narrative of which may be seen in Josephus’s History of the Jewish wars;) the series of ages, during which that city hath been “trodden under foot of the Gentiles;” the long continued dispersion of the Jews, and the conversion of the nations to Christianity, the many antichristian corruptions of the Gospel, the superstition, uncommanded austerities, idolatry, tyranny, and persecution of the Roman hierarchy, the division of the empire into ten kingdoms, their concurrence during many ages to support the usurpation of the church of Rome, and the existence of Christianity to this day, amidst so many enemies, who have used every possible method to destroy it, when diligently compared with the predictions of the New Testament, do not come short of the fullest demonstration, which the case will admit of, that the books that contain them are the unerring word of God.

The grand outline of prophecy generally takes in the whole, or that part which was future, when the prophet wrote; and as subordinate predictions, concerning Israel and the nations, which form a kind of episode to the main design, were fulfilled, other prophecies were delivered from age to age, till Sty. John closed the whole in Revelation. (Notes, Is. xli,21-23;xliii,9) Can any reasonable man conceive that a design of this kind could ever have entered into the thoughts of an uninspired writer; that he could form the astonishing idea into a regular plan; and that during more than fifteen hundred years, he should have successors, who entered fully into his views, and assisted in carrying them into effect? Or can it be conceived, that such a plan, however formed, could have been so executed as to have even a plausible appearance of being successful? He, who can believe this, has no right to call those credulous, who receive the Bible as the word of God.

There are two further observations, on this subject, which seem of great importance.

I. The predictions of Scripture, if carefully examined, will be found to contain a prophetical history of the world, as to all the grand outlines, from the beginning to the present time; not to speak of such as have not yet received their fulfillment. Who can deny, that the history of Abraham’s posterity, of Israel especially, of Judah and Joseph, and the most renowned sons of Jacob, and of the Jews, in their present dispersions, and their preservation as a distinct people, “dwelling alone, and not numbered among the nations,” might be clearly and particularly stated in the very words of prophecy? Does not almost the whole of ancient profane history, consist principally in the records of the four great empires, the Chaldean, the Medo Persian, the Grecian or Macedonian, and the Roman? And are not these predicted in the book of Daniel, so exactly and particularly, as to give some plausibility to the objection, which is demonstrated to be unfounded, that they were written after the event? But especially, “the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” The changes, which have taken place, in the state of the world, in consequence of the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem, his claim to be the Messiah, the Son of God, by some virulently opposed, by others zealously supported, have been great, extensive and durable, beyond all comparisons with other revolutions; but is there one particular, in all the history of Jesus, and the subsequent establishment of Christianity, with all the opposition made to it, and the corruptions made of it; that it is not expressly predicted in Scripture? And might not a narrative, in many instances very circumstantial of our Lord’s life and death, be drawn up in the words of prophecy?

II. From the preceding consideration, another arises, as inseparably connected with it. The prophesies of Scripture are not detached, or insulated predictions, but constitute a grand system of previous information, as to the designs of Providence, extending from the earliest ages, even to the consummation of all things, and accompanied by such distinct notions of order, place, and time, as may be well called the geography and the chronology of prophecy. Insomuch, that any one, in any age, who well understood the prophecies, extant in his day, might have known what to expect, at the specified times, and in the specified countries. As one prediction received its accomplishment, others were given connecting prophecy with history, till the revelation of St. John concluded the whole. Events have hitherto, in every age and nation, corresponded with these predictions as every one well knows, in proportion to his acquaintance with history, and the care and impartiality with which he compares the prophecies with it. And, as it is the manifest and avowed plan of prophecy, to predict events, occurring in their own place and season to the end of the world; the circumstance of several prophecies being yet unfulfilled, does not in the least deduct from the proof of the divine inspiration of the Scriptures, derived from this source; for on such a plan, some must remain unfulfilled, till the end shall come. It may also be added, that in respect of the state of the Jews, and in many other particulars, there is an evident preparation made for the accomplishment of all the prophecies, which yet remain to be fulfilled. Now, I ask, is there any thing like such a system of prediction, in any other book in the world except the Bible? And could so many, and such extraordinary and improbable events, through so many ages and nations, have occurred in so undeniable a manner, as foretold in the Scriptures, had not the Omniscient God himself inspired the Scriptures.

V. Only the Scriptures (and such books as make them their basis,) introduce the infinite God speaking in a manner worthy of himself, with simplicity, majesty, and authority. His character, as there delineated, comprises all possible excellence without any intermixture; his laws and ordinances accord to his perfections, his works and dispensations exhibit them; and all his dealings with his creatures bear the stamp of infinite wisdom, power, justice, purity, truth, goodness, and mercy, harmoniously displayed. The description there given of the state of the world, and of human nature, widely differs from our ideas of them; yet facts unanswerably prove it to be exactly true. The records of every nation, the events of every age, and the history of every individual, confute man’s self-flattery in this respect; and prove the writers of the Bible knew the human character better than any philosopher, ancient or modern ever did. Their account teaches us what men are actually doing, and what may be expected from them; whilst all, who form a different estimate of human nature, find their principles inapplicable to facts, their theories incapable of being reduced to practice, and their expectations strangely disappointed. The Bible, well understood, enables us to account for those events, which have appeared inexplicable to men in every age; and the more carefully any one watches and scrutinizes all the motives, imaginations, and desires of his own heart for a length of time, the clearer will it appear to him, that the Scriptures give a far more just account of his disposition and character, than he could have done of himself. In short, man is such a being, and the world in such a state, as they have described: yet multiplied facts, constant observation, and reiterated experience, are insufficient to convince us of it, till we first learn it from the Bible, and then comparing all that passes within us and around us, with what we there read, we become more and more acquainted with our own hearts, and established in the belief of the divine original of this most wonderful book.

The mysteries contained in Scripture rather confirm than invalidate this conclusion for a book, claiming to be a revelation from God, and yet devoid of mystery, would confute itself. Incomprehensibility is inseparable from God, and from all his works, even the most inconsiderable, as the growth of a blade of grass. The mysteries of the Scripture are sublime, interesting, and useful; they display the divine perfections, lay a foundation for our hope, and inculcate humility, reverence, love, and gratitude. What is incomprehensible above our reason, it may imply nothing contrary to it. So that, in all respects, the contents of the Bible are suited to convince the serious inquirer, that it is the Word of God.

VI. The tendency of the Scripture constitutes another unanswerable proof. Did all men believe and obey the Bible as a divine revelation, to what tenor of conduct would it lead them? And what would be the effect on society? Surely repentance, and renunciation of all vice and immorality, when combined with the spiritual worship of God in his ordinances; faith in his mercy and truth, through the mediation of his Son: and all the fruits of the Holy Spirit, as visible in the life of every true believer, if universal or even general, would form such characters, and produce such effects, as the world has never yet witnessed. Men would then habitually and uniformly do justice, speak truth, shew mercy, exercise mutual forgiveness, follow after peace, bridle their appetites and passions, and lead sober, righteous, and godly lives. Murders, wars, bitter contentions, cruel oppressions, and unrestrained licentiousness, would no more desolate the world, and fill it with misery, but righteousness, goodness, and truth, would bless the earth with a felicity exceeding all our present conceptions. This is, no doubt, the direct tendency of the Scriptural doctrines, precepts, motives, and promises: nothing is wanting to remedy the state of the world, and to fit men for the worship and felicity of heaven, but to believe and obey the Scriptures. And if many enormous crimes have been committed, under colour of zeal for Christianity, it only proves the depravity of man’s heart: for the Scripture, soberly understood, most expressly fobids such practices; and men do not act thus, because they duly regard it, but because they will not believe and obey it.

The tendency of these principles is exhibited in the character delineated in the sacred writings, whilst the consistency between the doctrines and precepts of Scripture, and the actions of men recorded in it, implies another argument of its divine original. The conduct of ungodly men as there related, entirely accords to the abstract account given of human nature; and it appears, that believers conducted themselves exactly in that manner, which the principles of the Bible might have led us to expect. They had like passions with other men; but these were habitually restrained and regulated by the fear and love of God, and by other holy affections. Their general behaviour was good, but not perfect, and sometimes their natural proneness to evil broke out, and made way for bitter repentance and deeper humiliation: so that they appear constantly to have perceived their need for forgiveness and divine assistance, to have expected their felicity from the rich mercy of God; and instead of making a bad use of that consideration, to have deduced from it motives for gratitude, zeal, patience, meekness, and love to mankind.

But one character is exhibited, in the simplest and most unaffected manner, which is perfection itself. Philosophers, orators, and poets, in their several ways, have bestowed immense pains to delineate a faultless character: they have given us complete models of their own estimate of excellence, and sufficient proof that they had laboured the point to the uttermost of their ability. But the four Evangelists, (whose divine inspiration is now frequently doubted on the most frivolous pretenses,) without seeming to think of it, have done that which all other writers have failed in. They have shewn us a perfect human character, by recording facts, without making any comment on them, or shewing the least ingenuity in the arrangement of them. “They have given the history of One, whose spirit, words, and actions were, in every particular, what they ought to have been; who always did the very thing which was proper, and in the best manner imaginable, who never once deviated from the most consummate wisdom, purity, benevolence, compassion, meekness, humility, fortitude, patience, piety, zeal, or any other excellency: and who, in no instance, let one virtue or holy disposition intrench on another, but exercised them all in entire harmony, and exact proportion,” – “This subject challenges investigation, and sets infidelity at defiance. Either these four men exceeded, in genius and capacity, all other writers that ever lived, or they wrote under the guidance of divine inspiration: for, without labour or affectation, they have performed what hath baffled all others, who have set themselves purposely to accomplish it.”[‡‡] This is a fact which cannot be denied: no perfect character is elsewhere delineated, and probably no mere man could have drawn one; no person would have thought of such a character as that of Jesus: this alone, I apprehend, and their entire consistency in this respect with each other, demonstrates that the Evangelists wrote under the guidance of the Holy Spirit.

It hath often been observed, that Satan would never have influenced men to write the Bible, for then he would have been divided against himself: wicked men would not have written a book,, which so awfully condemned their whole conduct, and good men would never have ascribed their own inventions to divine inspiration; especially as such forgeries are most severely reprobated in every part of it. But indeed, it is a work as much exceeding every effort of mere man, as the sun surpasses those scanty illuminations, by which his splendour is imitated, or his absence is supplied.

VII. The actual effects, produced by the Scripture, evince their divine original. These are indeed far from being equal to itstendency; because, through human depravity, the Gospel is not generally or fully believed and obeyed; yet they are very considerable; and we may assert, that even at present, there are many thousands, who have been reclaimed from a profane and immoral life, to sobriety, equity, truth, and piety, and to a good behaviour in relative life, by attending to the sacred oracles. Having been “made free from sin and become the servants of God, they have their fruit unto holiness,” and after “patiently continuing in well-doing” and cheerfully bearing various afflictions, they joyfully meet death, being supported by the hope of eternal life, “as the gift of God through Jesus Christ:” whilst they who best know them, are most convinced, that they have been rendered wiser, holier, and happier, by believing the Bible; and that there is a reality in religion, though various interests and passions may keep them from duly embracing it. There are indeed enthusiasts; but they become such by forsaking the old rule of faith and duty, for some new imagination: and there are hypocrites; but they attest the reality and excellency of religion, by deeming it worth their while to counterfeit it.

VIII. Brevity is so connected with fullness in the Scriptures, that they are a treasure of divine knowledge which can never be exhausted. The things that are absolutely necessary to salvation, are few, simple, and obvious to the meanest capacity, provided it be attended by a humble teachable disposition: but the most learned, acute, and diligent student cannot, in the longest life, obtain an entire knowledge of this one volume. The more deeply he works the mine, the richer and more abundant he finds the ore, new light continually beams from this source of heavenly knowledge, to direct his conduct, and illustrate the works of God, and the ways of men; and he will at last leave the world confessing, that the more he studied the Scriptures, the fuller conviction he had of his own ignorance, and of their inestimable value.

IX. Lastly, “He that believeth hath the witness in himself.” The discoveries which he hath made by the light of the Scripture, the experience he hath had, that the Lord fulfils its promises to those who trust in him, the abiding effects produced by attending to it, on his judgment, dispositions, and affections, and the earnests of heaven enjoyed by him in communion with God, put the matter beyond all doubt: and though many believers are not at all qualified to dispute against infidels, they are enabled, through this inward testimony, to obey, and suffer for, the Gospel: and they can no more be convinced, by reasonings, and objections, that uninspired men invented the Bible, than they can be persuaded that man created the sun, whose light they behold, and by whose beams they are cheered.

And now, if an objector could fully invalidate one half, or two thirds, of these arguments, (to which many more might easily be added,) the remainder would be abundantly sufficient. Nay, perhaps any one of them so far decides the question, that, were there no other proof of the Bible being the Word of God, a man could not reject it, without acting in opposition to those dictates of common sense, which direct his conduct in his secular affairs. But in reality, I have a confidence that not one of these proofs can be fairly answered; at least it has never yet been done; and the combined force of the whole is so great, that the objections by which men cavil against the truth, only resemble the foaming waves dashing against the deep rooted rock, which hath for ages defied their unavailing fury. But though these can effect nothing more, they may beat off the poor ship-wrecked mariner, who was about to ascend it, in hopes of deliverance from impending destruction.

A very small part of the evidences which, with combined force, establish the divine original and authority of our holy religion, has here been adduced. Many books have, of late years, been published on the important subject, the writers of which have treated it in different ways; yet, in general, the arguments advanced by each seem separately to be conclusive. It does not appear that any view of the subject, materially new, remains to be exhibited; but the following particulars have not, as far as the author has observed, been as yet brought forward in that prominent manner, and to that advantage, of which they are capable.

I. A vast multitude, in these days, seem to allow the sacred writers to have been wise and good men; but they hesitate, and speak doubtfully, as to their divine inspiration. Yet, do not all the prophets, in the Old Testament, speak most decidedly of themselves and of their predecessors, as declaring, not their own words, but the Word of God? Do not the apostles, and other writers of the New Testament, speak concerning prophets that wrote the Old Testament, as “holy men of God, who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost?” Do they not adopt language, which, in it most obvious meaning, claims the attention of their readers, to their own instructions, as to the Word of God? Do they not thus attest and sanction one another’s writings? Do they thus attest and sanction any other books? The answer to these questions at least effectually confutes the sentiments above sated If the sacred writers were indeed wise men, but not inspired, how were they deluded into the false imagination, that they, and their predecessors and coadjutors, were inspired? If they were good men, but not inspired, would they have thus confidently asserted their own inspiration and sanctioned that of each other, knowing that this was contrary to the truth, and that they merely delivered their own private sentiments?

II. There are also numbers, who so far reverence the name of our Lord Jesus, as to suppose his words to be divine and infallible; and yet they speak of the writers, both of the Old and New Testaments, in more hesitating language. Now our Lord himself in numerous instances, has quoted and referred to the Old Testament, and the several parts of it, as “the oracles of God;” and this, in a manner which directly tended to mislead the people if the passages referred and appealed to, were merely the private opinion of some venerable men of former ages, but not the infallible word of God. And his appointment of the apostles, and his giving them the power of the keys, of opening and shutting the kingdom of heaven, must imply, that in their writings, and in those which they sanctioned, his doctrine and religion might be found unmixed and genuine. Indeed, if it cannot be found there, where are we to look for it? These considerations shew, that he himself hath attested the divine inspiration of both the old and New Testament.

An argument, comprising so many and such important transactions, cannot here be fully discussed; but a few specimens may not improperly be annexed, of the manner, in which the author supposes that the position might be maintained, with great effect, by any man who had talents and leisure for such an attempt.

When the divine Redeemer was tempted by the devil, he selected all those texts with which, as by the sword of the Spirit, he put the enemy to flight, from one of the Books of Moses. Does he then quote them as the words of man? Surely no: he says repeatedly, “It is written.” And had any one inquired, Where? Would he not have answered, “In the oracles of God” – In his sermon on the Mount he continually refers to the law given by Moses; declaring that “Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall not pass, till all be fulfilled;” for “he came not to destroy the law; – but to fulfill.” Now who can deny that our Lord came to fulfill the types of the ceremonial law, and the requirements of the moral? And who can imagine, that the Son of God was manifested thus to honour any institution of mere human authority?

The Pharisees and Scribes in general maintained, that Jehovah spoke by Moses, and that his writings were the word of God: but does our Lord ever so much as intimate that this opinion was unwarranted, or held in too absolute and unrestricted a manner? Indeed, when he saw good to expose the traditions of the elders, he charges them with rejecting and making void the law of God by their traditions. – Again, when the Pharisees proposed a question to him respecting divorces, he referred them to the Mosaic history of the creation, and the original institution of marriage, saying “Have ye never read, that He which made them at the beginning, “made them male and female,” &c (Matt. xix, 4-8). Does not this method of appealing to these records imply an express attestation to the indisputable truth of them? And does not that attestation amount to a declaration, that they were written by divine inspiration? When the Pharisees further adduced the permission of the law concerning divorces, our Lord only shewed that a special reason existed, which rendered it proper to make this judicial regulation, that worse consequences might be prevented.

Who was intended by the Householder, (Matt. xxi, 35-46;) that enclosed the vineyard of Israel, but Jehovah? By whom did he enclose it, but by Moses? What Moses enacted and performed, was done in the name and by the authority of Jehovah; and can his writings be treated as the word of man, by any who consider the testimony of Christ as the word of God.

The Sadducees proposed a case to Jesus, which they imagined inconsistent with the resurrection of the dead: but he decisively answered, “Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God;” and he then referred them to the Books of Moses, as a confutation of their error. Now did the Son of God, indeed, appeal to the writings of an uninspired man, or to the oracles of God?

On another occasion, he inculcated a regard to the Scribes and Pharisees; as sitting in Moses’s seat, that is, teaching according to his law: though at other times, he exposed their instruction; when following their own traditions, they disannulled that law; what could this mean, but that the one was a divine revelation, the other a mere human invention?

In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, (if indeed it be a parable,) our Lord introduced Abraham, saying to the rich man concerning his brethren, “They have Moses and the prophets; let them hear them;” and again, “If they believe not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead.” – But would he have thus called the attention of hearers, and of all through revolving ages who read his words, to the writings of Moses, if any part of themhad been erroneous, and the mere opinion of a fallible man? It is worthy of notice, that our Lord also expressly attested the truth of the Mosaic history, in some particulars which have not been most implicitly credited, in their evident and literal import: I mean the account given by Moses of the universal deluge, and Noah’s preservation in the ark, while all else were drowned; and the destruction of Sodom by fire and brimstone from heaven; with the sudden and awful doom of Lot’s wife. (Luke xvii, 26-32.)

When discoursing with Nicodemus, he referred to the Mosaic history of the brazen serpent in such a manner, as both attested the typical import of that transaction, and the reality of the miracle recorded by Moses.

On another occasion, probably before the Sanhedrin, our Lord says to the Jews, “Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me, for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my words?”- Hence we may infer, that an intelligent belief of the words of Moses necessarily leads to faith in Christ; and that it could not be expected, that the Jews, who did not believe the testimony of Moses in this particular, would believe in him of whom he spake. Let this suffice, in respect of the Books of Moses, a few more specimens may be added from other parts of the Old Testament. When the Pharisees condemned the disciples for robbing the ears of corn on the Sabbath-day, our Lord said unto them, “Have ye not read what David did?” “Have ye not read so much as this, what David did?” (1 Sam. xxi, 1-7. Matt. xii, 1-5.Luke vi, 1-5.) and directly referred also to the Law in the same words. Now this surely authorizes us to conclude, that he regarded both the law and the Books of Samuel as alike the word of God. – In like manner, he called the attention of his hearers to the history of the queen of Sheba, as of undoubted authority; and this is recorded both in the Books of the Kings and in the Chronicles. (Matt. xii.42.)

When he anticipated the objection of the Nazarenes, by referring them to the conduct of the Lord in sending Elijah to Zarephah, to a Zidonian woman, rather than to any of the widows in Israel; and in cleansing Naaman the Syrian by Elijah, rather than any of the lepers in Israel; he not only authenticated the historical records of those facts as genuine, butattested the miracles recorded in them. It should also be observed, that our Lord never referred to any works in this manner, except those received by the Jews as the word of God; he opposed oral traditions, and hath not once quoted the Books of the Apocrypha, some of which were then extant. It may, therefore, be fairly inferred, that he expressly designed to confirm the opinion of the Jews on that subject, by his repeated attestations.

Jehovah had given commandment by Moses, that the people should offer sacrifices exclusively at the place which he should appoint; and Joshua after his death, by divine direction as the Jews supposed, placed the tabernacle at Shiloh, where it continued till the ark was taken by the Philistines. Afterwards David removed the ark to Jerusalem, and Solomon built the temple on mount Zion; which was from that time regarded as exclusively the place appointed by God for sacrifice. A large proportion of the Old Testament, from the Books of Moses to the end of it, relates to this tabernacle and temple, to the sins of the people in offering sacrifice elsewhere, or hypocritically attending on the ordinances there administered; to the judgments of God upon them for these sins, to the destruction of the temple by the Chaldeans, the rebuilding of it by Zerubbabel, and events of a similar nature. – These things are so interwoven with the historical records of the Old Testament, that to deny the divine authority by which Joshua separated Shiloh, and David mount Zion, as the exclusive place for offering sacrifice, according to the command given by Moses, would invalidate the whole narrative; as it would imply, that the Lord inflicted tremendous judgments on the nation for violating the appointments of uninspired men. The Samaritans indeed argued, that “men ought to worship” on mount Gerizim, and not at Jerusalem: but out Lord declared to the woman of Samaria, that her countrymen “knew not what they worshiped, for salvation was of the Jews.” (John iv, 22.) Now who can doubt, but that this declaration, and his own constant attendance on the worship performed at Jerusalem, fully attests the divine inspiration of those books in which the appointment of this place, and the building of the temple are recorded, as done by the directions and command of God himself?

Let us also very briefly consider our Lord’s testimony to the writings of the prophets, and the Book of Psalms. The Psalms are indeed ascribed to different writers,; but they constituted a book of the Scriptures among the Jews at that time, as they now do (Luke xxiv,44. Acts i, 20; xiii,33:) so that a quotation form that book, as the word of God, without adding any limitation, is indeed an attestation to the whole.

When the children of Israel cried “Hosanna to the Son of David,” the chief priests said to Christ, “Hearest thou not what these say?” To which he answered, yea, “Have ye never read, ‘Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise?’” (Ps. viii. Matt. xxi, 15, 16.)

On another occasion he demanded of the Pharisees “How David in Spirit, or by the Holy Ghost, called the Messiah Lord?” (Ps. cx. Matt. xxii, 41-46. Mark xii, 36,) which is equivalent to David’s declaration concerning himself; “The Spirit of God spake by me, and his word was in my tongue,” (2 Sam. xxiii,2.) And accordingly our Lord, after his resurrection, declared that all things written in the Psalms concerning him, must be fulfilled. ( Luke xxiv, 44-46.)

Many other attestations of our Lord to different prophets might be adduced, as to Hosea, Micah, Jonah, &c. for the sake or brevity I shall not mention his attestation to the Scriptures in general, and to the division of them which was received at that time, into the law, the prophets, and the Psalms. This he says to the Scribes, “Did ye never read in the Scriptures, the Stone which the builders rejected is become the Head of the corner?” (Ps. cxviii, 22,23. Matt. xxi,42,43;) and when he adds, “Therefore I say unto you, the kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth the fruit thereof,” he evidently shews that he quoted the passage as the word of God that cannot be broken. – “How then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled that thus it may be?” and again “All this was done, that the Scriptures of the prophets might be fulfilled.” (Matt. xxvi, 54-56).

Would we know more particularly what Scriptures he meant? Let us hear his words to the apostles; “All things must be fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me.” (Luke xxiv. 26,27; 44-46.) But why must all these things be fulfilled? Surely, among other reasons, because they were penned by immediate inspiration, and were the unfailing oracles of God.

The words of our Lord (probably before the Sanhedrin,) are very remarkable: “Search,” says he, “the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify of men.” (John v. 39,40.) Now what could the Jews suppose Jesus to mean by the Scriptures, but the books which they had been accustomed to distinguish by that appellation? In these they had thought, that the way of eternal life was to be found; these testified of him as the Messiah; and yet they rejected him, without whom they could not obtain eternal life! – This one testimony confirms indubitably the divine revelation of the whole Old Testament as it stood at that time. With all that truly believe the words of Christ; but, reversing his conclusion in another case, we may say, ‘If ye believe not his words, how can ye believe the writings of the Old Testament?’

When the Jews went about to stone him, because he had said, “I and my Father are One,” he quoted a passage from the Psalms, adding, “The Scripture cannot be broken.” (John x,29-39.)But what can we understand by the Scripture, in this connexion, but the canonical books of the Old Testament, as then received by the Jews? And who can deny this to be a complete authentication of them, as the unfailing word of the unchangeable God? Indeed, all those passages, in which Christ speaks of his sufferings, death, and resurrection, with the various circumstances connected with them, as what must be, with reference to the types and prophecies of the Old Testament, prove, as far as men regard his testimony, that not one tittle of those sacred records could pass away, till the whole had received its full accomplishment, for which no other satisfactory reason can be given, except this, that the whole is a divine revelation; “for the prophecy came not in old time by the will of man, but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.”

But, it should be granted that our Lord’s own words demonstrate the whole Old Testament to be “given by inspiration from God,” as far as men reverence and believe his testimony; yet does it follow, that the books of the New Testament admit of the same kind of proof? – Let us then briefly examine this subject also. It is not indeed practicable to adduce so large a body of evidence, as hath been brought in the former case; nor is it necessary, yet I apprehend that the argument may in a short compass be made very conclusive. When Peter confessed Jesus to be the Christ, the Son of the living God, (Note, Matt. xvi, 13-19.) He answered, “I will give thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” – Peter had spoken in the name of the other apostles, as well as in his own, and it is generally allowed, that the answer included them also; indeed, this appears by another passage of similar import, in which they were all addressed. (John xx,23.)

If we allow, that this absolute promise was given exclusively to the apostles, we must next inquire, how they could exercise this power of binding or loosing, especially after their decease, except by their doctrine. And where must the church, or the world, look for their doctrine, if not in their writings? Should we suppose, that the exercise of this exclusive authority was confined to the short time of their continuance on earth; then the church has ever since been left destitute of any rule, either for censures or absolutions, even of a declarative nature; and also of all criteria for the discrimination of true Christians from other men, either for the purpose of self-examination, or for the regulation of our conduct towards the household of faith, and the world around us. But if this promise was not exclusively made to the apostles, nor the authority given by it intended to be exercised according to their doctrine; the consequence must be, either that there are in every age, ministers of religion possessed of this absolute power of binding and loosing; or that the words of Christ have not received their accomplishment. And, as it does not seem to accord with the prevailing sentiments of this age, to invest ministers, of any kind or description, with such an infallible and final authority we may, I apprehend, be allowed to conclude, that the promise was made exclusively to the apostles; and was fulfilled, when they were inspired by the Holy Spirit, to deliver that doctrine to the church, according to which the state of men, in respect of acceptance or condemnation, is and will be finally decided. If this be allowed, it will inevitably follow, that our Lord’s express testimony proves that their writings are a divine revelation; for in them especially they delivered to the church what they received from the Lord; and these have been, and will be to all subsequent generations, exclusively the doctrine of Christ.

The night before his crucifixion, our blessed Saviour repeatedly promised to send to his apostles, “the Spirit of Truth, who should guide them into all Truth, and shew them things to come;” who should “teach them all things, and bring all things to their remembrance whatsoever he had said unto them,” and who “should receive of His, and shew it to them.” There is a subordinate sense, in which these promises are in a measure accomplished to all true Christians but the persons who advance doubts respecting the divine authority of the books contained in the New Testament, will scarcely deny that they were addressed, in a vastly superior sense, to the apostles and those immediately connected with them. Now the Spirit was given to them, as well as to others, to profit withal: and it is undeniable, that genuine Christianity, without unremitted miracles, could be delivered down to future ages for the profit of mankind, not only by writings in which it should be stated without error or corrupt mixture, and preserved as a sacred deposit in the church from generation to generation. What then could the Holy Spirit, promised in such strong expressions to the apostles, be so rationally supposed to do for them, as to guide their minds, when they dictated those writings, by which it was evidently the design of Providence that the doctrine of Christ should be perpetuated in the church? Indeed, either they did deliver the doctrine of their Lord and Master pure and uncorrupted to mankind, or they did not: if they did not, the revelation God made of himself by his well-beloved Son, hath answered very little purpose; as no man, without a new revelation, properly so called, can, or ever could, distinguish the truths of Christ from the errors of the apostles: but if they did, why should we maintain, that they were preserved from error when preaching the gospel, in which one generation of men alone was immediately concerned; and yet left to fall into errors in their writings, in which all future ages and nations were most deeply interested? If when they were brought before governors for a testimony to them, “It was not they that spoke but the Holy Spirit, who spake by them,” (Matt. x,20;) we may surely conclude, that what they wrote for a testimony to all future ages and nations, was arranged under the same efficacious teaching and superintendency.

Our Lord, just before his ascension, renewed, as it were, and ratified his commission to the apostles: “All power,” says he, “is given unto me in heaven and earth; go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you; and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” (Matt. xxviii,18,19,20.) “Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature: he that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned.” (Mark xvi, 15,16.) But none, those alone excepted, to whom the apostles personally preached, can have any concern in this important declaration; unlike the doctrine of Christ delivered to the apostles, may be certainly found in their writings. Our Lord, just before his crucifixion, intercedes for his whole future church in these words: “Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also, which shall believe on me though their words” (John xvii,20) and indeed all real Christians, in every age, have believed on him, not so much through the word of the ministers that preached to them, as through that of the apostles, by which their doctrine must be tried, from which, if sound, it is deduced, and to which it is properly their custom to make an unreserved appeal. In this sense St. Paul says, that believers are “built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ being the chief Corner Stone:” for the Old Testament penned by the prophets, and the New by the apostles, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, contain that doctrine which is the foundation of the faith and hope of the whole church, as resting on Christ, and united in him into an holy temple, “an habitation of God through the Spirit.” (Eph. ii,20-22.)

The several books of the New Testament were written by the apostles themselves, excepting the gospels of Mark and Luke, and the Acts of the apostles: and these were penned by the attendants on the apostles. And under their immediate inspection; and consequently were equally authenticated by them, as if they had themselves written them. If any should object, that Paul was not one of those apostles to whom Christ gave his express testimony, and yet he wrote a great part of the Epistles, it may be answered, first, that there is no alternative between denying all the facts recorded concerning him, or allowing his apostolic authority in its fullest extent, or that “he was not a whit behind the very chiefest apostles,” and secondly, that Peter has attested his Epistles to be a part of the Scriptures, calling him “Our beloved brother Paul!” (2 Pet. iii.15.) If, therefore, our Lord’s own words authenticate the writings of the other apostles as a divine revelation; Peter, who in some respects might be called the chief of the apostles, by revelation from God, authenticates the writings of his beloved brother Paul.

The consequences of our present conduct, according to the Scriptures, are so vast, that if there were only a bare possibility of their truth, it would be madness to run the risk of rejecting them, for the sake of gaining the whole world. What then is it, when we have such unanswerable demonstrations that they are the Word of God, and cannot reasonably doubt of it for a moment, to disobey the commands and neglect the salvation, revealed in them for the veriest trifle that can be proposed to us! Especially, as it may be shewn that, (Besides the eternal consequences,) the firm belief of the Scriptures, and the conscientious obedience which true faith always produces, will render a man happier in this present life, even amidst trials and self-denying services, than any other man can be made, by all the pomp, pleasure, wealth, power, and honour which the world can bestow on him.

If these arguments; which certainly contain a full demonstration of the divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, excite in any reader a greater attention to the sacred volume, and dispose him to read it with stricter impartiality, and large expectations of improvement; if they induce any one, who has not hitherto turned his attention to the subject, to examine it carefully for himself if they obviate the unhappy prejudices, or confirm the wavering faith, of one individual; if they stir up any one to seek and wait for “the witness in himself,” the author’s object, in prefixing them to this publication, will be thus far attained.

We must now proceed to consider the nature of a divine revelation, and the reception to which it is entitled. Knowledge, in different degrees, may be acquired by us in diverse ways. We know some things by intuition, or the testimony of our senses, and other things by demonstration, or undeniable conclusive arguments. Many things, which do not admit of this kind of proof, may be shewn to be probable, in so great a degree, that it would be absurd to doubt of them, and madness not to regulate our conduct according to them. A very small proportion of men’s actions are directed by personal knowledge, demonstration, or even by the higher degrees of probability. A moderate degree of probability is generally sufficient to excite them to activity, and to direct their conduct. Testimony, especially influences by far the greatest part of human actions; and forms the main spring of men’s vigorous self-denying exertions, their daring attempts, and their persevering labours. By this, all the grand concerns of nations are conducted; causes, in which life and death are involved, receive their final determination, and commerce, on all its branches, is directed and influenced: and the same regard to testimony, and confidence in our fellow-creatures, is inseparable from the most ordinary affairs of human life.

Now, “if the testimony of man be great, the testimony of God is greater,” infinitely greater. Indeed his testimony, when ascertained, is the highest possible degree of demonstration: and when the Bible is proved, by adequate evidences, to be the testimony of God, the information contained in it is sure, far beyond all other information, from whatever quarter, or in whatever manner, it is obtained. – The judge and the jury in court, the merchant on the exchange, the commander of a fleet or army, the minister of state in council (not to mention cases of subordinate importance;) are fully aware, that no testimony or information can be useful, to direct their conduct in their respective concerns, except it be credited. To appreciate its credibility and its import, is the first consideration; and the next, when it is believed and understood, should be to form the plan of conduct according to it. Thus, let it be well considered, almost all human actions, and those especially of the greatest importance, are performed and regulated by faith; by that same principle, which is the mainspring of human activity; in the great concerns of religion; with this sole difference, that belief of human testimony, and reliance on human faithfulness, to promises by word or on paper, influence men in their secular concerns; the belief of God’s testimony, and reliance on his faithfulness to his promises, as written in the Scriptures, influence Christians in their spiritual and eternal concerns.

The Bible is the testimony of God to truths and facts, many of which are not otherwise discoverable, or not with sufficient clearness and certainty, to become principles of our habitual conduct. Things past, future, and invisible; truths most important, sublime, and mysterious, are thus brought to our knowledge, attested by him, who cannot mistake, who cannot deceive. But faith is the only exercise of our rational faculties, the only operation of the human mind, by which we can avail ourselves of this information. Faith, receiving and appropriating the testimony of God, is to reason, not unlike what the telescope is to the eye of the astronomer; who by it discerns objects invisible to all others; and sees clearly and distinctly those things, which to others appear obscure and confused. Reason, thus appropriating, by faith, the information communicated by revelation, adds immensely to her former scanty stock of knowledge; possessing at the same time, certainty instead of conjecture; and thus, in the posture of a humble disciple, she receives that instruction, which must be forever withheld from her, whiles she proudly affects to be the teacher. Thus even the most illiterate of mankind, believing and becoming acquainted with the sacred oracles, acquire a knowledge in the things of God and religion, as much more certain and useful than ever was possessed by the wisest and most learned unbeliever; as the bosom-friend or confidential counselor of the prince, who is informed of his real purposes and designs, exceeds in practical knowledge of state-affairs, the most sagacious speculating politician; who merely supposes that those things have been done, or will be done, which he thinks ought to be done.

When relying on the veracity of God, we receive the Scriptures as in every proposition infallibly true, the whole of the instruction contained in them becomes our own and we may consider them as a mine of precious metal, which will more and more enrich us, in proportion to our diligence in exploring, and, so to speak, in working the mine.

But this faith differs widely from the mere assent of the understanding to any proposition, without respect to its importance, and our own concern in it. Noah, for instance, was informed, that the deluge would come we are informed that it actually came; but he was immediately interested in the event; we are not. We may, therefore, assent to the truth of it, as a historical fact, without being influenced by it in our habitual conduct; but if he truly believed the divine testimony and monition, it must necessarily have influenced his conduct. “By faith Noah, moved with fear, prepared the ark.” The truths of revelation are not like the reports of the day, which are of little consequence to us, true or false. They all relate to our eternal interests, and therefore have an inseparable connexion with our practice. The Bible conceived in true faith, becomes the foundation of our hope, the standard of our judgment, the source of our comfort, the lantern of our feet, and the light of our paths; and implicit faith always produces unreserved obedience.

The province of reason, therefore, in respect to revelation, is first to examine and decide on, with modesty and caution, the evidences by which it is supported; to understand and explain the language, in which it is conveyed; to discern, in many things, the excellency of the things revealed to us; and to use them as motives, encouragements, and rules of obedience; and in things evidently mysterious, to bow in humble submission to the divine teaching, to receive in adoring faith and love what we cannot comprehend; and to rest satisfied with what is revealed; and to leave secret things to God, to whom alone they belong. Should indeed any one presume to interpret any text of Scripture, in a sense which contradicts the testimony of our senses, or clear demonstration, we may venture to reject this interpretation; for nothing can possibly prove that to be true, which we certainly know to be false. But when the doctrine of revelation, or the interpretations of them, according to the common use of language, are only mysterious, but involve no real contradiction; when they are only above our comprehension, or contrary to the general notions and preconceptions, or ordinary reasonings, of mankind, but are not opposite to the testimony of our senses, or any demonstrated truth; to reject, on such grounds, the testimony of God, must be irrational in the highest degree; unless man be indeed wiser than his Creator.

Seeing, therefore, that the Bible may be unanswerably proved to be the word of God, we should reason from it, as from self-evident principles, or demonstrated truths; for “His testimony is sure, making wise the simple.”

Many parts of Scripture accord so well with the conclusions of our rational powers, when duly exercised, that either they might have been known without revelation, or else men have mistaken the capacity of perceiving truth, for that ofdiscovering it. Hence various controversies have arisen about natural religion, which many suppose to be rather taken for granted, than made known by revelation. But the term is ambiguous; for the word natural includes the propensities of our hearts, as well as the powers of understandings, and the same truths which accord to the latter, are often totally opposite to the former. The Gentiles might have known many things concerning God and his will, if they had “liked to retain him in their knowledge,” but their alienation at heart from him prevailed to keep them in ignorance, or entangle them in error. So that the religion of reason would express the idea much more intelligibly, if any such distinction be deemed necessary.

This, however, is obvious, that many truths and precepts which are found in the Bible, have been maintained by such persons who were ignorant of that divine revelation, or who did not choose to own their obligations to it; add many others, professing to receive the Scriptures as the word of God, assent to some truths contained in them, not so much because they are revealed, as because they think that they may be proved by other arguments, whereas they reject, neglect, or explain away, those doctrines which are not thus evident to their reason, or level with their capacities. So that at last it comes to this, that they discard all that is deemed peculiar to revelation; and refuse to believe the testimony of God, if their own reason will not vouch for the truth of what he says.

It may indeed be questioned, whether those opinions, which men so confidently magnify ‘as the oracles of reason,’ were not originally without exception, borrowed from revelation, as far as there is any truth in them; and it is evident, that they cannot possess sufficient certainty, clearness, and authority, to render them efficacious principles of action, except as enforced by revelation, and its awful sanctions. And the wildest enthusiast never dreamed of a grosser absurdity than those persons maintain, who suppose the only wise God hath given a revelation to man, confirmed the miracles and prophecies, and established in the world by the labours and sufferings of his servants, and the crucifixion of his well beloved Son; and that this revelation, at last is found to contain nothing, but what we might have known as well without it! Nay, that it is expressed in such language, as hath given occasion in those who have most implicitly believed and reverentially observed it, to maintain sentiments, and adopt practices, erroneous and evil in themselves, and of fatal consequence to mankind!

We might, therefore, have previously expected, that a revelation from God should illustrate, confirm, and enforce such things, as seem more level to our natural powers; and that it should make known to us many important matters, which we could not have otherwise discovered, and which would be found exceedingly different from all our notions and imaginations; seeing that our contracted views and limited capacities are infinitely distant from the omniscience of God. So that it is most reasonable to conclude, that the doctrinal truths, which more immediately relate to the divine nature, perfections, providence, and government, the invisible and eternal world, and the mysteries of redemption, should constitute by far the most important part of revelation; as discovering to us such things, “as eye hath not seen, nor ear hear, neither hath the entered unto the heart of man” and yet they are essentially connected with our present hope, worship, and duty,, and with our future happiness or misery.

[*] The subsequent arguments form a great part of the first Essay, in a volume of Essays, on the most important subjects in religion; but they were first published for substance, in the preface to the original Edition of the Family Bible; and must be here omitted.
[†] Mohammed, to serve present purposes, produced his Koran, by a little at a time: this occasioned an evident inconsistency of one part with another; concerning which he only said, that God had a right to change his laws as he saw good.
[‡] Nah.i,ii,iii.
[§] Is. xiii,xiv.
[**] Ez. xxvi, 4,5.
[††] Ez. xxix,14,15.
[‡‡] The author’s answer to Paine’s Age of Reason, p. 66, 2 Ed.
[§§] John iii, 12-21, 31-38. 1John v, 9-12.
[***] John xvii,17-19.
[†††] 2 Cor. Iii,18; iv, 3-5.




INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT, AND TO THE BOOKS OF MOSES

IT does not appear that the distinction of the two parts of the sacred Scripture, into the Old Testament, and the New Testament, is of divine authority; though it is of very ancient use in the Christian Church. The original word in both the Hebrew and in the Greek, rendered “Testament,” is generally rendered Covenant, and perhaps ought always to be so. It refers to the condescending manner in which it has pleased God to deal with men, by covenant transactions and engagements; and not merely by commands and sanctions. The covenant of works, as distinguished from, the covenant of grace does not seem to be intended by “the Old Testament;” for the covenant of grace and mercy was introduced immediately after the fall of Adam, by the promise that “the Seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head:” the hopes of believers in every age have arisen from that source alone; and all unbelievers, even under the Christian dispensation, remain under the condemnation of that covenant which Adam transgressed; the terms of which are simply, Do this and live, transgress and die. But of the covenant of mercy and grace, there have been, so to speak, several editions; yet that which Christianity has made known to mankind is by far the most full, clear, and enlarged. Above four hundred years after God had established his covenant with Abraham, as the father of the faithful, (which the apostle refers to as the same in substance as that made with Christians under the Gospel,) it pleased him to make a covenant with Israel, as a nation, at mount Sinai. The Mosaical dispensation, and the writings of the prophets, chiefly related to that period, during which this national covenant was in force; and the prophets themselves speak of the change which would take place in the days of the Messiah, as “a new covenant,” distinguishing it from that which was made with Israel, when brought out of Egypt. This, St. Paul says, “waxed old and was ready to vanish away.”- At the opening of the Christian dispensation, these predictions were fulfilled; and as the origins of the apostles and evangelists relate principally to the dealings of God with his church, in the days of the Messiah, the “Mediator of the new covenant;” this part of the sacred volume has received the appellation of the New Testament, or Covenant; and that part which was published before his coming is called the Old Testament, or Covenant. Thus they are distinguished from each other: but by no means opposed. The same discoveries of the glorious God, and the same views of true religion, pervade both. They reciprocally establish the authority, and illustrate the meaning of each other and even those parts of the Mosaic law which we are not now required to obey, as commands, are replete with important instruction. In short, the whole is the unerring Word of God.

The Preface to each of the books of Moses, with which the sacred Volume opens, renders it superfluous to add much in this place respecting them collectively. They are generally, in the New Testament, as well as in uninspired writers, called “the Law:” as distinguished from the other parts of the Old Testament. Yet a great proportion of them is historical; they contain many most extraordinary prophecies, and some devotional compositions exquisitely sublime and beautiful. If the single book of Job be excepted, (and concerning it, there are different opinions,) the books of Moses are, beyond comparison, the most ancient writings extant: and certainly by far the most ancient authentic records. Immediate revelation alone could make known to the writer, or to those from whom he had his information, very many of those events which he records; and on this account, the author of this publication is at least doubtful whether the endeavours which many persons have used to shew how, by tradition, or other similar means, Moses might receive the knowledge of the facts which he narrates, are of salutary tendency. For instance, Adam could not know the particulars of the creation of the world, or of his own creation, except by immediate revelation. He might indeed make these things know to Methusaleh, Methusaleh to Shem, Shem to Isaac, Isaac to Levi, or Aniram, and Amram to Moses; I am not sure that the chain might not be made short by a link or two. But does this strengthen, or does it not weaken the proof or rather the impression of the divine original of the Mosiac history, to suppose that it was derived from revelation, handed down from father to son, through a few generations, rather than as made direction from God to Moses? Nothing is conveyed down by oral tradition, without alteration and deviation: Moses informs us, that “God spake with him face to face;” and the prophecies extant in his books, compared with their accomplishment during three thousand years, as fully confirm his testimony to us, as his miracles did to his contemporaries; and the simplest method, as well as the most ancient of stating the case, is the most rational. Whatever he might have known, or collected otherwise, he wrote under the infallible superintendency of the Holy Spirit; or by immediate divine inspiration.







Thomas Scott’s Introduction to the New Testament
The Church, from the earliest antiquity, hath called this part of Scripture on which we now enter; ‘The New Testament,’ or, ‘The New Covenant:’ for the word may be translated either way, as it signifies sometimes a stipulation between two, or more, contracting parties; at others, the absolute appointment of a person, in those matters that are entirely at his own disposal; and more rarely, a last Will and Testament, by which a man appoints his heirs, and the way in which the inheritance is to be obtained and enjoyed. It is called, ‘The New Testament,’ in contra-distinction from ‘The Old Testament;’ not as if the one contained only the old covenant of works, and the other the new covenant of grace, for the contrary hath already been abundantly shown;[in Scott’s commentary on the Old Testament] but because the New Testament gives an account of the abrogation of the old dispensation, and of the introduction of a new and better dispensation. The Mosaic law, the national covenant made with Israel, and the Levitical priesthood, formed, as it were, an edition both of the covenant of works and of the covenant of grace: but at the coming of Christ, the end being answered, this was antiquated and abrogated; and the Christian dispensation, containing clearer light and greater encouragement, not attended with burdensome ceremonies, or clouded by types and shadows, or restricted to any place or nation, formed a new edition of the covenant of grace: yet so, that unbelievers continue as of old, under the ministration of death, the covenant of works. This dispensation therefore is compendiously called, ‘The New Covenant,’ or ‘The New Testament,’ with reference to Christ the Testator.

The history, contained in this part of Scripture, is an exact counterpart of the prophecies, promises, and types, of the Old Testament, in respect of its grand Subject, the great Redeemer and his kingdom and salvation. An enlightened student of the Old Testament, before the coming of Christ, must have expected exactly such events, and such changes in the outward state of the Church, as the New Testament records: and the sole reason, why the Jews in general, and the apostles in particular for a time, did not expect such events and changes, is this, “their understandings were not opened to understand the Scriptures.” A careful and constant examination of the sacred volume, diligently comparing one part with another, renders this clear and manifest: insomuch that it is possible, and perhaps not very difficult, to form a connected narrative of all the grand outlines of the history contained in the New Testament, from the very words of the Old Testament. The person of the Redeemer, as Emmanuel; his descent in human nature from Judah and from Davis, when the family was reduced to poverty and obscurity; his miraculous conception; his birth at Bethlehem; his character, miracles, and doctrine; the reception given him by his countrymen; the unparalleled contempt and enmity shown him; the manner, and all the circumstances, of his death and burial, even to minute particulars; the end and design of his sufferings and death, his resurrection and ascension, the pouring out of the Holy Spirit; the conversion of vast multitudes; the obstinate unbelief and opposition of the Jewish nation; the tremendous judgments of God on them for these crimes; the abrogation of the ceremonial law; the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple; the calling of the Gentiles; the glorious triumphs of Christianity, and, indeed the state of the Church through all intervening ages till the consummation of all things, might be related in the words of the prophets only, by substituting in a few instances the past for the future tense. To so astonishing a degree do the two divisions of the sacred Scriptures confirm and illustrate each other! And let it here be observed in general, that the writers of the New Testament always quote and refer to the several books of the Old, as divinely inspired, as “the oracles of God,” as “the Scripture cannot be broken;” and never, as if they supposed any part of it to be the words of uninspired men, however eminent and excellent. But the New Testament does not rest its claim to be received as a divine revelation, on the Old Testament, and the evidences by which it is confirmed. While Christ and his apostles appealed to the ancient Scriptures, and showed “that thus it was written and thus it must be;” they confirmed their instructions, and combated the prejudices of their hearers, by the most undeniable miracles, wrought in the open face of day, before vast multitudes of all characters, and challenging the investigation of the most powerful, sagacious, and inveterate of their enemies: – And it is utterly inconceivable, that Christianity could have made its way in the world, by the obscure persons who propagated it, and against the immense opposition made to it, except it had been thus confirmed, beyond the possibility of any denial.

The prophecies also of our Lord and of his apostles, interspersed, as we shall see, through the books of the several writers of the New Testament, and as fulfilled through all succeeding ages, form a demonstration of its divine authority which gathers clearness and energy by revolving centuries. A variety of other proofs, external and internal, might be mentioned: but these hints may here to suffice to show that the New Testament stands on its own basis; and not merely on the ground of the Old Testament, as some have assumed.

The writers of the New Testament speak of themselves and of each other, as divinely inspired. (Rom. X.14-17. xvi. 25, 26. 1 Cor. i.21. 22.7.10. Eph. Iii.3-5. 1 Thess. 22.13. 2 Pet. iii.15, 16. 1 John iv.6) If then, any person should be inclined to think that, provided they be regarded as wise and good men, it is not so absolutely necessary to vindicate their divine inspiration; let them first consider, whether laying a groundless claim to divine inspiration, be not such an impeachment of any writer’s probity and veracity, as to render him unworthy of credit in all other things? And again, if the writers of the New Testament were not divinely inspired, where is our standard of faith and practice? How do we know what the doctrine of Christ was? How shall we distinguish it from all false doctrine?

The several books, which now form the New Testament, were early received by the Christian Church, as of divine authority. The greatest part of them are quoted by the most ancient Christian writers, and appealed to, as the standard of truth. A vast proportion of the New Testament might be collected from writers who lived in the first two centuries. They formed catalogues of the several books, and wrote comments on them: both the orthodox and the heretics appealed to them; lectures on several parts of them are still extant; nay, the enemies of Christianity uniformly mention them, as the authentic books of Christians. So that there is the most complete proof, that all the books, now collected in the New Testament, were received, and read in the assemblies of Christians, before the end of the second century; except the epistle to the Hebrews, that of James, the second of Peter, the second and third of John, that of Jude, and the Revelation of John; and that these, or most of them, were extant, and well known, though not universally received as divinely inspired. Some reasons may be given why the Christian Church hesitated respecting these books when they came under consideration: but this only proves, that the persons concerned were cautious. Even to an extreme, and therefore not likely to be imposed on by spurious predictions.

“From the same tradition we, with the surest evidence of reason, may conclude, that these Scriptures were handed down uncorrupted in the substantials of faith and manners. These records being once so generally dispersed through all Christian Churches, though at a great distance from each other, from the beginning of the second century; so universally acknowledged by men of curious parts and different persuasions; being multiplied into divers versions, almost from the beginning; being so constantly rehearsed in their assemblies; so diligently read by Christians, and so riveted in their memories, that Eusebius mentions some who had them all by heart; and lastly, so frequent in their writings, as now we have them: it must be certain from these considerations, that they were handed down to succeeding generations pure and uncorrupt.” (Whitby)

As the notion is very common, that we cannot be sure concerning the correctness of the Scriptures at present, after so many centuries; especially as learned men are frequently speaking of the different readings in manuscripts or versions; in addition to the above important quotation, the following remark may afford some satisfaction. During nearly two hundred years, our present translation of the Scriptures has been extant: and persons of various descriptions have made new translations of the whole, or of particular parts; and scarcely any writer fails to mention, in one way or other, alterations which he supposes would be improvements. It may be asked, how then can unlearned persons know that our translation may be depended on, as in general faithful and correct? Let the enquirer, however, remember that Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Independents, Baptists and paedobaptists, Calvinists and Arminians, persons, who maintain eager controversies with each other, in various ways, all appeal to the same version, and in no matters of consequence object to it. This demonstrates, that the translation on the whole is just: and also that it is impossible for any party covertly to deviate from it, while so many eager opponents are incessantly watching over one another. The same consideration proves the impossibility of the primitive Christians corrupting the sacred records, while heretics, Jews, and pagans, stood ready with virulence to expose every deviation; nay, other churches would have protested against the alterations which any church attempted to make. In fact, if all the different readings, (most of which are of little authority,) were without exception adopted; the rule of truth and duty would remain entirely the same: so that this is merely an artifice, by which the enemies of the Gospel perplex the minds of those who cannot, or will not, examine the subject. “Who can imagine, that God, who sent his Son to Declare this doctrine, and his apostles by the assistance of the Holy Spirit to indite and speak it; and by so many miracles confirmed to the world, should suffer any wicked persons to corrupt it? It is absurd to say, that God repented of his goodness and kindness to mankind, in vouchsafing the Gospel to them; or that he maligned the good of future generations; that he suffered wicked men to rob them of all the good intended to them by this declaration of his will!”(Whitby) (Note, Prov. xxii.12)

It should also be observed, that no other books were received by the primitive Church, as a part of divine revelation. Very many other compositions were sent forth, bearing the names of the apostles or primitive teachers: but on careful examination, all except those which now form the New Testament, were rejected as spurious. And this shows, with what scrupulous caution, the canon of Scripture was fixed. The four Gospels were very early received, as the writings of the evangelists whose names they bear. They are mentioned distinctly by the fathers of the second century as “books well known by the name of Gospels, and as such were read by Christians, at their assemblies every Lord’s day.” (Whitby)Several other Gospels were published, and some gained a temporary credit; but they are either not mentioned in the approved writings of the primitive Christians, or mentioned with disapprobation.

It is well known, that the word Gospel, signifies glad tidings; and the original word has precisely the same meaning. The inspired writers of those histories, which we call ‘the Gospels,’ give distinct views of those things that relate to the birth, life, miracles, discourses, sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascension of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; connected with some account of his forerunner John Baptist, and of his apostles and primitive disciples. Their accounts, as might have been previously supposed, vary from one another: each of them recorded more fully those particulars, which most suited his purpose, or which had most affected his mind: for the most plenary superintending inspiration did not supersede the use of the writer’s memory, judgment, and understanding, but rather served to assist, direct, and exalt them. And thus, while these variations show, that they did not write in concert, (for in that case the appearance of disagreement would certainly have been avoided;) they tend to corroborate the evidence of divine authority of their histories: as their actual coincidence, and the easy manner in which their apparent variations may be reconciled, form a strong presumptive proof that they were under a supernatural guidance, and cannot satisfactorily be accounted for in any other way. “Industry, ingenuity, and malice, have for ages, been employed, in endeavoring to prove the evangelists inconsistent with each other: yet not a single contradiction has hitherto been proved on them. But one thing is fact. These four men have done, without appearing to have intended it, what was never performed by any author before, or since. They have drawn a perfect human character, without a single flaw. They have given the history of one, whose spirit, words, and actions, were in every particular exactly what they ought to have been! Who always did the very thing that was proper, and in the best manner imaginable; who never once deviated from the most consummate wisdom and excellency! And who in no instance let one virtue entrench on another, but exercised all in perfect harmony and exact proportion. This challenges investigation, and sets infidelity at defiance. Either these men exceeded in genius and capacity all the writers who ever lived, or they wrote under the special guidance of divine inspiration.”


























T.W. Coit Bible
T.W. Coit, D.D., rector of Christ Church, Cambridge, published a Bible “in parallelisms with philological explanatory Annotations.” The Bible was printed in Boston in 1834. One of his concerns was that many people did not understand that the formatting of Bibles, with chapters, verses, paragraphs, etc. were not part of the inspired Scripture. His goal was to reform the Bible to make it more readable.

THE EDITOR’S PREFACE

The Bible is a book of Divine authority; but has the shape in which it is now presented to us an equal sanction? An anecdote will illustrate the answer to this question better than any formal argument.

Somewhere in New England, in a parish to which the regular use of the Bible in public worship was a thing unknown (a circumstance too frequent, if not still so, in our Protestant land), it became a query, whether the minister should commence the reading of it in his Lord’s-Day services. A respectable and thoughtful committee were assembled to discuss the moot point, and edify their fellow-parishioners with the result of their careful investigations. After experiencing their due share of difference and perplexity, and when they were brought quite to a stand with wearying doubt, one of their number, prompted by a sudden thought, rose, and taking up a Bible which lay on their table, began to pore over the title-page. “Why,” said he, with a most self-satisfactory exclamation, “here is enough to settle our debate at once. Do you not see it written in the Bible itself, appointed to be read in the churches?”[i]

The anecdote may raise a smile upon some countenances; but it is introduced with a design to produce any other effect than one so transient and trifling. It is brought forward, since both experience and Scripture prove that a story is one of the best of all vehicles for truth, with the very sober purpose of calling the attention of reflecting people to the fact, that multitudes, who ought to know better, are either unable or unwilling to make any distinction between the authority on which rest the contents of the Bible, and the shape which those contents are made to assume.

The good man in the anecdote, though endowed with his appropriate measure of New England shrewdness, considered the title-page an essential portion of the Book. Many who would at once detect his error, would not as soon detect an error in the custom, which makes the division of the Bible into chapters and verses of higher authority than a title-page. That they are of no higher authority is however the fact, and (the learned must pardon repetition and intensity of assertion)literally the fact. The historical sketches, the poems and hymns, the prophecies, memoirs, and letters, composing the Holy Volume, came from the hands of the Sacred Penmen, not “found in fashion,” in respect to chapter and verse, as they appear at present. The division into chapters was not made till the middle of the 13th century, or about A.D. 1250. An individual, bearing a title not very attractive to protestant and republican ears, a Cardinal,[ii] was the author of this arrangement. The division into verses (at least as respects the Old Testament) has not so good paternity as even this; judging from the estimation prevalent among numerous Christians. It was introduced by one Athias, a Jew of Amsterdam, in his edition of the Hebrew Bible published so late as 1661; many years after the oldest college in this new world had been established. The division of the New Testament into verses is indeed somewhat older, being made by Robert Stephens, a printed, who published a New Testament in 1551. But in what circumstances did he make it? When on a journey from Lyons to Paris, and as his son Henry says, in the Preface to his Concordance of the New Testament, inter equitandum, which is not without reason interpreted to mean, while reading on horseback; though Michaelis courteously supposes him a little more careful, and that he amused himself with his work, while stopping at the inns![iii]

Certainly if this statement be correct (and ample vouchers for it may be found in a work now well known on both continents, Horne’s Introduction), even a fastidious mind ought not to recoil from any seeming liberty, taken with the shape or costume of his Bible, when he sees that he is beholden for it, not to the sure counsels of inspiration, but the dubious choice of a Catholic Cardinal, a Jew, and a traveling printer. Some indeed there are, who feel this, and perhaps so sensitively, as to say that a man might as well be scrupulous about the sheep, calf, or morocco, with which his Bible is covered. But there are many who do not feel it, and the Editor must therefore be pardoned, by any whose prejudices have been untaught, if the case be put in this plain and strenuous way.

It is hoped that the foregoing remarks will be deemed a sufficient apology for the most remarkable feature in the Bible now offered to the public, viz. a disregard of the old chapters and verses, and an attempt to have its divisions conformable to its tenor of sentiment. The diffident expression, an attempt, is used, for it is manifest, that such divisions must vary according to the taste and acquirement of individuals. In many cases, it is probable, some would not have made the paragraphs so frequent as they are here made. Let it be remembered however, that short paragraphs are better suited to the majority of readers, and that this volume was designed for indiscriminate circulation. One of the objections to a reprint of Reeve’s Paragraph Bible was the length of its paragraphs. The 12mo. Oxford Bible of 1828, which was the copy used in preparing this volume, is a reprint of Reeve’s text; but the length of its paragraphs (to say nothing of other objections) was thought too serious an obstacle, to permit its being followed as an authority.

The arrangement of the poetry in parallelisms is the next prominent feature in this volume, and in respect to this, there is perhaps greater scope for taste and judgment, than in regard to paragraphs. The accents of the Masorites have generally been esteemed the best guide concerning them, at least in Isaiah and some other portions of the Old Testament.[iv] Yet what are these accents but the fruits of taste and judgment? For no Hebrew scholar need be told that the vowel and accent systems of our present Hebrew Bibles are things of comparatively late invention:-at least in their actual existence, how far back soever some may suppose their virtual existence goes. Keeping this in view, finding in fact, that scholars of the highest reputation[v] differ in their exhibition of the parallelisms, and finding himself restricted by the phrases of a translation he had given a pledge not to alter, the Editor can only profess to have done the best in his power.[vi] Perhaps he has occasionally formed a parallelism, with more regard to the impression the text might produce on the common English reader, than to the system of accentuation. He will be satisfied if such discover, that there is veritable poetry in the Bible, and poetry which for its bare literary character may compete with, if not outvie, any poetry whatever.

The alterations by paragraph and parallelism being determined on, (not, as will be seen, to the rejection of the numerals for chapters and verses,) it then became a question, what Bible should be printed with these changes. The received version, commonly known as King James’s was forthwith selected as a standard from which no departures should be permitted. But small progress was made in the comparison of English Bibles of this version, before it was ascertained, that a perfect standard of such a description was no where to be found. This version was first printed in 1611, but underwent numerous minute alterations, till, in 1769, it was throughout revised, corrected, and amended, by Dr. Blayney, whose Bible (i.e. the folio edition) has since been considered the standard. In this, not withstanding, many errors were supposed to be detected, and a text printed by Eyre and Strahan thought to be nearer immaculate than any other.[vii]That our modern Bibles differ in very many instances, from the edition of 1611, is notorious to any who have tried but partial collations. The Rev. Mr. Curtis, an English Baptist clergyman who has probably made more researches in this department of criticism than any other individual of our times, enumerates them by thousands. That some, that many of these alterations are improvements, will by some, or many, be freely admitted; but such an admission is far from determining it proper to retain them, and still appropriate the style and title of the translation authorized by King James. Embarrassed as he has been by this litigated and delicate topic, the Editor can but say that the text of Bagster’s 4to. Comprehensive Bible,[viii] which professes to be a careful reprint of Blayney’s has been generally followed, with constant reference to ancient and modern English Bibles,[ix] and to the Hebrew and Greek originals. The labor expended in this way does not often show, but in minutiae” observable by a critical eye; or, which is oftener the case, when it justified no alterations, does not show at all; but that it has been great, nay, very great, those, whose experience has acquainted them with similar tasks, will sympathetically believe. No witting or willful departure from the received text, where it could be ascertained with precision, has in any instance been suffered. Where such a departure was thought advisable, it has (though not always) been noticed in the brief annotations distinguished by the abbreviation Ed.

Among the minor peculiarities (as some will esteem them) of this Bible is its punctuation. In this respect, English Bibles of good repute were found to disagree frequently, and at times with systematic perseverance. Here, therefore, the Editor felt himself more at liberty, and he has accordingly followed his own judgment in many instances: of course with the assistance of the best critical editions of the original Scriptures. He has frequently introduced the exclamation point, deeming it conformable to modern usage, and has occasionally substituted it for the interrogation point, as the more appropriate character.[x] The interrogation point has been substituted by him in some cases, where before there was only the colon or semicolon.[xi] In the poetry, he has introduced what he has seen in no other Bible, viz. the dash: thinking it adapted to display an antithesis or epexegesis, better than any invention whatever. It might perhaps have been introduced oftener than it has been. In the New Testament frequent reference has been made to the texts of Griesbach, Vater, Knapp, and Scholz, and here the variations from the more common punctuation are more numerous; not however, it is trusted, without substantial reason.[xii]

Another of these minor peculiarities, and which has occasioned no small difficulty, is a system respecting words to be printed in capitals, or to begin with a capital letter. The manner of designating a section, by printing the first word or words in large capitals, has been adopted, but not so fully as could be wished. A plan respecting the sections was not fixed on, till considerable advances had been made, and it was then found so difficult and retarding, to make the requisite alterations in stereotype plates, that the appearance of the Bible is not so finished in this respect, as was desired and intended.

The mode of printing the names of the Deity, such as Most High, Maker, Redeemer, &c. and compound names, such as Son of Man, Mount Zion, &c. is various in different editions, and irregular in the same edition. The title Most High, e.g. is printed in three ways, viz. most high, most High, Most High. A system concerning such particulars, and concerning personifications, quotations, [xiii] &c. must require, as is evident, perpetual vigilance, multiplied alterations, and not a few corrections to produce uniformity: all which are prolific sources of delay and mistake.

In relation to one word, much care has been taken, viz. the word Lord. This the translators of King James employed fortwo Hebrew names of the Deity, i.e. Adonai, and Jehovah, and adopted the plan of always printing it, when a translation of the latter name, in small capitals.[xiv] The plan however was either negligently adhered to, or many changes were insinuated during the lapse of centuries. The Editor has endeavoured to maintain accuracy on this point. By means of Taylor’s invaluable Hebrew Concordance, all the places in which Adonai occurs have been examined, and where the translation of it was in small capitals, it was reduced to an inferior type. If there are any mistakes in relation to this particular, they are probably chargeable to the printers. Of course, allowance must be made for the variations in Hebrew Bibles; some of which have been noticed in the annotations.

And now, to pass from the text to its accompaniments, when it was determined to print King James’s version, or the best approach to it, (indulgence being claimed in view of modern variations,) it naturally became a question what should be printed in connection with it. But little time was taken to decide, that the various readings should be printed without an exception. If the Bible were originally printed with them, then they are an integrant part of the original work, and as a matter of propriety, and indeed of justice, they ought to be annexed to every reprint of the primary text. It is believed that the Translators regarded them as a component part of their work, and that to this day, they are used at pleasure in lieu of the text by any clergyman of the Church of England, when reading the appointed lesson of Scripture during divine service. It is remarkable that so many editions of the Bible have been printed with the entire mission of them, and an effort has now been made to give them all. A modern reprint (Bagster’s mostly) has been preferred, as they are too often printed in the old Bibles, without those almost necessary expletives, which would enable one to employ them if he chose, when reading or quoting, in place of the corresponding portion of text.

Another accompaniment of King James’s Bible was the Translators’ Preface, or their Address to the Reader. How this has fallen into such desuetude and neglect, as to be scarce even in England,[xv] while the Dedication, which wants in critical value as much as it abounds in panegyric, has been printed hundreds of times by king-disliking republicans, it is not easy to conjecture. For, as a document gratifying to the curious, it might be supposed worthy no infrequent repetition, and as a document for the ecclesiastical historian and the critic, it is of a species the foremost in value. What exigencies occasioned the translation in use? How and by whom was it attempted and superintended? What leading objects were kept in view in the completion of the work? By what spirit were its authors prompted? Under what rules did they act? And what objections were raised against their labors? These and questions akin to them, are full of moment, to all who wish to ascertain what gave our present Bible its origin, and the standard for testing its merits. “I have observed,” says Addison when ushering in the Spectator, “that a reader seldom peruses a book with pleasure, till he knows whether the writer of it be a black or a fair man, of a mild or choleric disposition, married or a bachelor, with other particulars of the like nature, that conduce very much to the right understanding of an author.” A quotation from Ernesti or LeClerc might have better comported with the grave character of a preface to a Bible; but for reasons which will be obvious, one from some unprofessional authority was judged preferable.

Assuming then for granted, that it is of signal importance to know all we can of the history of a production, of the spirit and principles of its originators, and the reception which has attended it, where can we now expect to find a document of more interest upon such topics, in relation to our present Bible, than the frank and elaborate Address of its Translators to all who might bid it welcome, or assail it with eaveils? And yet such a document has been covered with the dust of centuries, and, in an age eminent for its accumulations in criticism, has been unrescued from oblivion. The Editor must enjoy a few grains of satisfaction, even if with many his labors are thankless. In being the first to offer his countrymen a Bible, which in some respects is nearer the book issued by our Translators, than any ever published on this side of the Atlantic. Indeed, though he has seen many American Bibles, it has never yet been his fortune to meet with one (except the late imperfect reprint of the Comprehensive Bible) containing the Translator’s Address with all their various readings. Of a truth, an estimate of the work of these venerable men can hardly be just, not to say candid and intelligent, if made in ignorance of these parts of their labors. Let one examine both with the accuracy and generosity of a true scholar, and he will not be slow in admitting, that sacred criticism and interpretation are not pertly to be classed with the patentinventions of these novelty-creating times; nay, that the acquirements of our Translators might make some (when presuming, after a fashion altogether too current, to arraign and proscribe their work with summary and unceremonious freedom,) pause and desist with the rare and lovely blush of modesty. That their version does not admit of many minor improvements; that in their own language there is nothing in it “halting or superfluous”, or, that it is always “so agreeable to the original”, as not to allow “the same to be corrected and the truth set in place”, it would be incongruous for the Editor to pretend, in view of his own annotations. But to be fairly appreciated, it must be taken as a whole, and with all its accompaniments. When so regarded, in reference to its faithfulness to the letter an spirit of the Exalted Original, and especially when so regarded, in connection with its pure, noble, transparent, Saxon English, retained throughout with such fidelity, and exhibited with such almost or quite unrivalled dignity, beauty, and force, it is thought (on however humble authority) that it must commend itself to the high, the honoring, the reverential deference of every sincere and liberal scholar, and all hearty admirers of their own unalloyed and undiluted mother-tongue – of that tongue, whose artless and simple, yet nervous and racy words are understood by the boy, felt by the man, and greeted by the sage: – of that tongue whose golden purity can give a burnish to the poet’s fairest lines, whose iron strength, and silver sound can add fresh power and zest to the orator’s best wrought periods: – of that tongue, which is oftenest used and best used, when our thoughts are deepest, our impulses most stirring, our emotions most free, and the longings of hope are at their height.

Begging many pardons of those who neither want nor like long prefaces, and for whose instruction or pleasure he durst not presume he has written, the Editor would remark in concluding, that it formed no part of his original design to print Annotations; but it was suggested to him, that if very brief, they night be of service, and that he might easily distinguish them by brackets, and an Editorial signature. Such annotations accordingly have been given, to no great extent however, unless in the Minor Prophets; and the greater rarity of critical comments on them may possibly render more excusable, if not acceptable, any attempts to render them easier of access. It would be a light task to array here a formidable list of learned, and perhaps hard or imposing titles, of authors consulted during the preparation of these annotations, but it will not be undertaken. There are few things on which one can more readily appear erudite, with inconsiderable exertion, than upon a cumbersome detail of critical authorities. If the readers of this Bible are satisfied with the results given in the annotations, the author or compiler (whatever he may be in any instance) will be amply rewarded; and if they are not, a long list of sonorous names would be a meager solace to soothe his disappointment. To the benign and generous he can honestly say, in the language of a writer in the second book of Maccabees, “For considering the infinite number, and the difficulty which they find, that desire to look into the narrations of the story, for the variety of the matter, we have been careful, that they will read may have delight, and that are desirous to commit to memory might have ease, and that all into whose hands it comes might have profit. Therefore to us, that have taken upon us this painful labor, it was not easy, but a matter of sweat and watching.”[xvi]

With the humble hope that his labors will not all be vain, the Editor, so far as he may, commends them to Him who alone can effectually prosper; ascribing all of error in them to himself, and all of truth or virtue in them, to light and free grace from above.

T.W. COIT

Cambridge, Mass.Nov. 3, 1834.

[i] A common if not invariable phrase on the title-page of all English Bibles.

[ii] Cardinal Hugo de Sancto Caro

[iii] Introduction to the New Testament, vol. ii, p. 527.

[iv] Bishop Jebb, with, to say the least, very plausible and imposing ingenuity, would persuade us, that the system of parallelisms pervades much of the New Testament.

[v] See Hahn’s Hebrew Bible, Preface, pp.xx,xxi.

[vi] Judges v.18. is an instance to illustrate the difficulty encountered in arranging parallelisms in a version already fixced. It reads thus in the original,

Zebulon! A people that jeoparded their lives unto death,

And Naphtali, in the high places of the field.

But even so slight a liberty as this was considered inadmissible.

[vii] This is the Bible adopted as a standard, by the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. Errors have however been detected in it, in the course of our proof-readings. Mr. Curtis quotes instances of its incorrectness.

[viii] The first English edition: the second English edition is much less correct.

[ix] Bibles printed in Edinburgh by the King’s printer, were found more accurate than any modern Bibles (allowance being made for their nearer approach to ancient editions): Oxford Bibles were found more accurate than those of Cambridge.

[x] Matt. vii.11. Heb.ix.14 are instances of the kind referred to.

[xi] See Matt. xxv.26. John xii.27.

[xii] In some cases, an alteration of a modern punctuation is but restoring an ancient one. Thus, the second comma in Heb. x.12. Dr. Knapp puts after “for ever.” It is so in Barker’s Bible of 1630: one proof among many more of the critical skill of the translators.

[xiii] Quotations are marked in the prose, by, as is usual in most Bibles, a Capital letter at the commencement: in the poetry, by an indentation not so deep as for paragraphs.

[xiv] Gen. vi.5 is believed to be the only instance where the single title “Jehovah” is translated “GOD.” The compound title “Lord God” is common.

[xv] See Christian Observer for June, 1834, p. 363.

[xvi] 2 Maccabees ii.24-26.






















Noah Webster’s 1833 Bible.

In 1833 Noah Webster published a modernization of the King James Bible.  Following is the Preface to this edition, which contain Webster’s reflections on issues in Bible translation that are still worthy of consideration today.  Webster explains principles of translation and the need for modernizing the King James Version after 200 years.

PREFACE

The English version of the sacred scriptures, now in general use, was first published in the year 1611, in the reign of James I.  Although the translators made many alterations in the language of former versions, yet no small part of the language is the same, as that of other versions made in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.

In the present version, the language is, in general, correct and perspicuous; the genuine popular English of Saxon origin; peculiarly adapted to the subjects and in many passages, uniting sublimity with beautiful simplicity.  In my view, the general style of the version ought not to be altered.

But in the lapse of two or three centuries, changes have taken place, which, in particular passages, impair the beauty; in others, obscure the sense, of the original languages.  Some words have fallen into disuse; and the signification of others, in current popular use, is not the same now as it was when they were introduced into the version.  The effect of these changes, is, that some words are not understood by common readers, who have no access to commentaries, and who will always compose a great proportion of readers while other words, being now used in a sense different from that which they had when the translation was made, present a wrong signification or false ideas.  Whenever words are understood in a sense different from that which they had when introduced, and different from that of the original languages, they do not present to the reader the Word of God.  This circumstances is very important, even in things not the most essential; and in essential points, mistakes may be very injurious.

In my own view of this subject, a version of the scriptures for popular use, should consist of words expressing the sense which is most common in popular usage, so that the first ideas suggested to the reader should be the true meaning of such words, according to the original languages.  That many words in the present version fail to do this, is certain.  My principal aim is to remedy this evil.

The inaccuracies in grammar, such as which for who, his for its, shall for will, should for would, and others, are very numerous in the present version.

There are also some quaint and vulgar phrases which are not relished by those who love a pure style, and which are not in accordance with the general tenor of the language.  To these may be added many words and phrases, very offensive to delicacy and even to decency.  In the opinion of all persons with whom I have conversed on this subject, such words and phrases ought not to be retained in the version.  Language which cannot be uttered in company without a violation of decorum, or the rules of good breeding, exposes the scriptures to the scoffs of unbelievers, impairs their authority, and multiplies or confirms the enemies of our holy religion.

These considerations, with the approbation of respectable men, the friends of religion and good judges of this subject, have induced me to undertake the task of revising the language of the common version of the scriptures, and of presenting to the public an edition with such amendments, we will better express the true sense of the original languages, and remove objections to particular parts of the phraseology.

In performing this task, I have been careful to avoid unnecessary innovations, and to retain the general character of the style.  The principal alterations are comprised in three classes.

The substitutions of words and phrases now in good use, for such as are wholly obsolete, or deemed below the dignity and solemnity of the subject.
The correction of errors in grammar.
The insertion of euphemisms, words and phrases which are not very offensive to delicacy, in the place of such as cannot, with propriety, be uttered before a promiscuous audience.
A few errors in the translation, which are admitted on all hands to be obvious, have been corrected; and some obscure passages, illustrated.  In making these amendments, I have consulted the original languages, and also several translations and commentaries.  In the body of the work, my aim has been to preserve, but, in certain passages, more clearly to express the sense of the present version.

The language of the Bible has no inconsiderable influence in forming and preserving our national language.  On this account, the language of the common version ought to be correct in grammatical construction, and in the use of appropriate words.  This is the more important, as men who are accustomed to read the Bible with veneration, and apt to contract a predilection for its phraseology, and thus to become attached to phrases which are quaint or obsolete.  This may be a real misfortune; for the use of words and phrases, when they have ceased to be a part of the living language, and appear odd or singular, impairs the purity of the language, and is apt to create a disrelish for it in those who have not, by long practice, contracted a like predilection.  It may require some effort to subdue this predilection; but it may be done, and for the sake of the rising generation, it is desirable.  The language of the scriptures ought to be pure, chaste, simple, and perspicuous, free from any words or phrases which may excite observation by their singularity; and neither debased by vulgarisms, nor tricked out with the ornaments of affected elegance.

As there are diversities of tastes among men, it is not to be expected that the alterations I have made in the language of the version will please all classes of readers.  Some persons will think I have done too little; others, too much.  And probably the result would be the same, were a revision to be executed by any other hand, or even by the joint labors of many hands.  All I can say is, that I have executed this work in the manner which, in my judgment, appeared to be the best.

To avoid giving offense to any denomination of christians, I have not knowingly made any alteration in the passages of the present version, on which the different denominations rely for the support of their peculiar tenets.

In this country there is no legislative power which claims to have the right to proscribe what version of the scriptures shall be used in the churches, or by the people.  And as all human opinions are fallible, it is doubtless for the interest of religion that no authority should be exerted in this case, except by commendation.

At the same time, it is very important that all denominations of Christians should use the same version, that in all public discourses, treatises and controversies, the passages cited as authorities should be uniform.  Alterations in the popular version should not be frequent; but the changes incident to all living languages render it not merely expedient, but necessary at times to introduce such alterations as will express the true sense of the original languages, in the current language of the age.  A version thus amended may require no alteration for two or three centuries to come.

In this undertaking, I subject  myself to the charge of arrogance; but I am not conscious of being actuated by any improper motive.  I am aware of the sensitiveness of the religious public on this subject; and of the difficulties which attend the performance.  But all men whom I have consulted, if they have thought much on the subject, seem to be agreed in the opinion, that it is high time to have a revision of the common version of the scriptures; although no person appears to know how or by whom such revision is to be executed.  In my own view, such revision is not merely a matter of expedience, but of moral duty; and as I have been encouraged to undertake this work, by respectable literary and religious character, I have ventured to attempt a revision upon my own responsibility.  If the work should fail to be well received, the loss will be my own, and I hope no injury will be done.  I have been painfully solicitous that no error should escape me.  The reasons for the principal alterations introduced, will be found in the explanatory notes.

The Bible is the chief moral cause of all that is good, and the best corrector of all that is evil in human society; the bestbook for regulating the temporal concerns of men, and the only book that can serve as an infallible guide to future felicity.  With this estimate of its value, I have attempted to render the English version more useful, by correcting a few obvious errors; and my earnest prayer is, that my labors may not be wholly unsuccessful.
N.W.
New Haven, September, 1833.





















Cottage Polyglot Testament, 1846

The Cottage Bible was first printed in London in 1825-27 and was reprinted many times. Rev. William Patton (1798-1879) added extensive notes and edited the American edition, where it was first published in 1833-34. The Bible was primarily designed for home use, and a home Bible study today is still sometimes called a “Cottage Bible Study.” The notes were designed for teachers of Bible classes and Sabbath schools who were not able to afford the more expensive commentaries of Matthew Henry or Thomas Scott

Preface

A short and cheap commentary upon the New Testament has been for a long time much needed. Owing to the size and necessary expense, most of the teachers of the Bible Classes and Sabbath Schools are prevented from consulting the valuable commentaries of Henry, Scott, and others. Whilst preparing for the press the American edition of the Cottage Bible, the thought occurred, that, by retaining the notes of that work upon the New Testament, with the addition of others, selected and original, a brief and valuable commentary might be prepared, at a price within the reach of every Sabbath School teacher. With what success the design has been accomplished, others must decide. The author has not aimed at originality, but at utility—to present such hints, selected or otherwise, as would facilitate an acquaintance with the meaning of the scriptures. Frequently, various opinions are stated upon difficult passages, and the reader left to make his own selection. This course was adopted, with the hope that it would lead the reader to think for himself—to exercise his own powers of discrimination, and not to be dependant upon the mere opinions of other men. Considerable attention has been paid to the geography of the New Testament. Much information, illustrating the location, changes, &c., in places, will be found in the notes. Two maps accompany the work, which have been selected from the most approved authorities. Care has also been paid to the chronology. The year in which the events occurred will be found at the top of each page, and where considerable doubt remains, as to the precise time, notice is taken of the difficulty in the notes. A good chronological table will be found at the close of the work. Many facts from natural history have been introduced, and free use has been made of the Oriental Customs, an interesting and valuable work, by Samuel Burder. From these sources, many striking illustrations of the scriptures have been secured. Considerable reference will be found, in the notes, to the discoveries of modern travelers. These have afforded much interesting matter. Many historical facts are introduced, to show the fulfillment of prophecy. Particular attention has been given to the many of the passages which teach the Divinity of Christ. A large portion of the exegetical part of Professor Stuart”s letters to Rev. Wm. E. Channing have been incorportated in the notes. Another class of scripture has come under particular notice, viz., those upon which reliance is placed, by the advocates of the doctrine of Universal Salvation. Some thought has been bestowed upon those portions of the New Testament which speak of the “Man of Sin,” of “Antichrist,” with the evidence that these texts refer to the Papists, or the Roman Church. It is not pretended, in a work so limited as this, that all the passages are treated at length, and that all the objections are stated and answered.

By consulting the parallel passages, as intimated in the marginal references, the reader will find illustrative notes, which, for the sake of economy, have not been repeated.

Whilst this commentary contains much that is found in the notes upon the New Testament of the Cottage Bible, still that, in the exposition, contains much valuable and instructive matter, not to be found in this work. It is also true, that a considerable amount of notes not found in the Cottage Bible will be found in this.

This commentary was undertaken with the desire of doing good. The constant aim has been to concentrate, in a small compass, a valuable help to the knowledge of the scriptures. That it may be brought within the reach of all, especially of Sabbath School teachers, the publishers have stereotyped it, and, as the price is very reasonable, they depend, for remuneration, upon an extended circulation.

With feelings of gratitude, that so wide a circulation has of late been given to larger and truly valuable commentaries, this little work is now presented,

“To Zion’s friends, and mine.”

The author is conscious that it has defects, and that every thing of value cannot be found in this limited compass: still he hopes that much information may be derived from its perusal. He commits it to the kind feelings of all the friends of Zion, with the prayer that Jesus Christ, the Only Head of the Church, would by the influences of the Holy Spirit, use this instrumentality for the salvation and sanctification of souls, and the glory of the Holy Trinity.

W.P.

INTRODUCTION to the COTTAGE TESTAMENT

“Whoever would attain to a true knowledge of the Christian Religion, in the full and just extent of it,” says Locke, “let him study the Holy Scriptures, especially the New Testament, wherein are contained ‘the words of eternal life.’ It had God for its author, salvation for its end, and truth, without any mixture of error, for its matter.”

In calling the latter part of our Scriptures the New Testament, reference was undoubtedly had to Heb. ix. 16, 17, wherein the death of Christ is represented as sealing to believers all the blessings of the Gospel: and yet the original term (Diatheke) is so much oftener rendered Covenant than it is Testament, that we cannot but agree with Doddrige, Campbell, and most modern commentators, that our Scriptures would be more accurately defined, “The Old and New Covenants;” as containing the history and doctrine of the Two Covenants, legal and evangelical: the former ratified by the Mosaical sacrifices; the latter, by the atonement of Jesus Christ.

The first part of the New Testament contains the history of Jesus Christ, as recorded by the four Evangelists, whose memoirs are therefore usually called the four Gospels,[*] as containing the good tidings of our salvation. These we consider as distinct and independent narratives, compiled partly perhaps from recollection, but reduced to their present form under the influence of the same Spirit by which the authors preached the gospel, and wrought miracles in its defence. It is questioned whether either of these Evangelists had seen the writings of the other.

It is natural to suppose, that four persons, writing contemporary narratives, might relate different incidents relative to the same facts; one being more impressed by one circumstance, and another by a different one. It must also be recollected, that the apostles were not always together, being sent forth on different missions; (Mark vi. 7.;) consequently they did not all witness the same miracles, nor all hear the same discourses. Our Lord might work many similar miracles, and deliver the same parables, with some variety of imagery or expression, on different occasions. Matthew or Mark might record the one, and Luke or John the other; and this would account for discrepancies which have, without reason, been magnified into contradictions. There is also a great latitude and variety in the Greek, as well as English particles of time and place; these, differently rendered, may occasion seeming inconsistencies, where real ones have not existed. Examples in illustration of all these remarks, we defer to their proper places in the several narratives.

In illustrating the several Gospels, different methods have been pursued; some have considered each singly and detached; others have interwoven them into one narrative, or placed the different accounts in opposite columns, in the form of a harmony, or diatesseron, in order the better to compare them, and reconcile their apparent differences. Our plan will partly combine these methods. We shall go through Matthew first, examining all the facts he has recorded, and compare them with the other Evangelists, who appear to record the same, or others very similar. On Mark, we shall pass lightly over what corresponds with Matthew, and so with Luke and John, which will prevent much repetition. We see little like chronological arrangement in either of the Evangelists. Events were recorded as they recurred, or were brought to mind by the Holy Spirit who directed them, their great object not being to form a well digested history, but to collect such facts and discourses as were adapted to direct their faith to the true Messiah. Thus St. John says, “These things are written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing, ye might have life through his name.” John xx.31.

The Old and New Dispensations (or Testaments) compared.

I. But there is another point of view in which the harmony of the New Testament may be considered, namely, as it corresponds with the Old Testament in several interesting points of view, two or three of which we shall just mention.

1. Considered historically, we may observe, that the Mosaic revelation is not only admitted but confirmed by that of Christ. The former may lead a dispassionate inquirer to embrace the latter; but the latter so necessarily supposes the former, that we find it difficult to conceive of any man as a believer in Christ, who rejects Moses and the Prophets. Indeed, our Saviour himself places this in the strongest point of view, when he says, “If men hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rise from the dead.” (Luke xvi. 31.)

2. The New Testament corresponds with the Old, as it contains the fulfillment of many of its prophecies; those particularly which relate to the Messiah. To him “gave all the Prophets witness.” From the first promise, that the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head, we have a long series of predictions, pointing to the character and works, the life and death, resurrection and future triumphs of the Messiah, the fulfillment of which is distinctly pointed out in various parts of the New Testament, and particularly in the Gospels. Some passages of the Old Testament may be cited only by way of accommodation, or illustration; but others, quoted by way of argument, have stood the test of the most rigorous examination.

Typical institutions are a species of prophecy, by means of emblems and figurative action, which, though not so well understood in our western world, were in the East equally intelligible and satisfactory with the clearest verbal prophecies. Travellers into these countries are surprised to find the frequency of figurative action, and the ease with which it is understood. Among the Old Testament types, the sacrifices are the most interesting and important. The scapegoat, the paschal lamb, the whole burnt-offering, all, though in different points of view, direct us to the one offering of Messiah. But the New Testament, while it clears away the obscurity of former prophecies, presents us with a new series, extending no less distance into futurity than those of Abraham and Jacob, and terminating only with the church and with the world. Our Lord himself foretold the past calamities and present dispersion of the Jews. St. Paul has drawn the character of the Man of Sin, and marked his progress and final overthrow; but St. John, in his Revelations, presents us with the most extensive prophecies ever exhibited. They are indeed enveloped in the same obscurity as those of former ages; but Time has already partially withdrawn the veil and, as he passes on, will still roll back the remaining clouds.

3. Another point of view in which these dispensations may be compared, regards their peculiar temper and spirit. That of the Old Testament was partial and severe. It was confined to the children of circumcision; yea, with some exceptions, to a single nation, and that one of the smallest, and which, as their own Scriptures assure us, had as little to boast in respect of merit as of numbers. (Deut. vii. 7,8. Dan. ix. 8,16.) But the gospel has in it nothing peculiar to any nation, or country. We have the clearest proofs in matter of fact, that it suits equally with the climates of England, of India, and of Labrador. It is calculated, therefore, for universal use, and its universal spread is promised.

If we advert also to the miracles with which each dispensation was introduced we find those of Moses were miracles of judgment, inflicting punishment upon sinners (not, indeed, undeserved,) but of a very different character from those by which our Redeemer introduced the gospel: these were, almost without exception, miracles of mercy.

4. Another point of view in which we may advantageously compare the Old and New Testaments, relates to the gradual development of divine truth, which is like that of light, “shining more and more unto the perfect day.” The gospel dispensation dawned on Adam, and gradually opened during the Patriarchal revelations of David and Solomon; but attained not its zenith until the day of Pentecost, when the shadows of the Old Testament types were all withdrawn, and the whole scheme of redemption by Jesus Christ exhibited.

During the middle ages, indeed, darkness, even “such as might be felt,” again covered Christendom, but the Reformation in a great measure cleared away the gloom; and that mighty engine, Printing, has diffused its truths more extensively than ten thousand Missionaries could have done. Nor has it rested there. But the invention of stereotype and steam printing, a new impulse has been given to this vast machine. Steam navigation is another important discovery, which will facilitate the rapid dispersion both of Bibles and of Missionaries throughout the world.

The revival of zeal and energy in the propagation of the Christian religion among almost all denominations of Christians, promises a speedy accomplishment of the divine predictions. Christianity is planted in every quarter of the globe, and is spreading on every hand. Savages of Africa, and in every part of the Pacific Ocean, hitherto considered as the most untameable, are stretching out their hands to welcome it; Hindoos have began to throw away their caste and the bigoted Chinese are studying in their own language, the printed word of God. There is “a shaking” even “among the dry bones” of the house of Israel; and Scripture and facts equally assure us, that the time is coming, when “the knowledge and the glory of God shall cover the earth as the waters do the bottom of the sea.”

The Evidences of Christianity

II. Whatever argument may be named in defence of the Jewish Scriptures, applies with two-fold, yea, with seven-fold, force in favour of the Christian revelation, while there are others peculiar to itself, one only of which we can here mention, referring our readers, who wish to examine for themselves, to Mr. Horne and other able writers.

The argument here presented to our readers, is from one who boldly assumed the character of “a free-thinker,” and scorned the shackles of a creed: we refer to Rousseau.

“I confess to you, that the majesty of the Scriptures strikes me with admiration, as the purity of the gospel hath its influence on my heart. Peruse the works of our Philosophers with all their pomp of diction: how mean, how contemptible are they, compared with the Scriptures! Is it possible that a book, at once so simple and sublime, should be merely the work of man? Is it possible that the sacred personage, whose history it contains, should be himself a mere man? Do we find that he assumed the tone of an enthusiast, or an ambitious sectary? What sweetness, what purity in his manners! What an affecting gracefulness in his delivery! What sublimity in his maxims! What profound wisdom in his discourses! What presence of mind, what subtlety, what truth in his replies! How great the command over his passions! Where is the man, where the philosopher, who could so live, and so die, without weakness and without ostentation? When Plato described his imaginary good man, loaded with all the shame of guilt, yet meriting the highest rewards of virtue, he described exactly the character of Jesus Christ: the resemblance was so striking, that all the Fathers perceived it.

“What prepossession, what blindness must it be, to compare the son of Sophroniscus (Socrates) to the son of Mary! What an infinite disproportion there is between them! Socrates, dying without pain or ignominy, easily supported his character to the last; and if his death, however easy, had not crowned his life, it might have been doubted whether Socrates, with all his wisdom, was any thing more than a vain sophist. He invented, it is said, the theory of morals. Others, however, had put them in practice; he had only to say, therefore, what they had done, and to reduce their examples to precepts. Aristides had been just before Socrates defined justice; Leonidas had given up his life for his country before Socrates declared patriotism to be a duty; the Spartans were a sober people before Socrates recommended sobriety; before he had even defined virtue, Greece abounded in virtuous men. But where could Jesus learn, among his competitors, that pure and sublime morality, of which he only hath given us both precept and example? The greatest wisdom was made known amidst the most bigoted fanaticism, and the simplicity of the most heroic virtues did honour to the vilest people upon the earth. The death of Socrates, peaceably philosophizing with his friends, appears the most agreeable that could be wished for; that of Jesus, expiring in the midst of agonizing pains; abused, insulted, and accused by a whole nation; is the most horrible that could be feared. Socrates, on receiving the cup of poison, blessed indeed the weeping executioner who administered it; but Jesus, in the midst of excruciating tortures, prayed for his merciless tormentors. Yes, if the life and death of Socrates were those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus are those of a God. Shall we suppose the Evangelical History a mere fiction? Indeed, my friend, it bears not the marks of fiction; on the contrary, the history of Socrates, which nobody presumes to doubt, is not so well attested as that of Jesus Christ. Such a supposition, in fact, only shifts the difficulty, without obviating it: it is more inconceivable that a number of persons should agree to write such a history, than that one only should furnish the subject of it. The Jewish authors were incapable of the diction, and strangers to the morality contained in the gospel, the marks of whose truth are so striking and inimitable, that the inventor would be a more astonishing character than the hero.”[†] (Letter to the Archbishop of Paris.)

III. Of the authority of the four Gospels already named, we shall quote only the concluding remarks of Dr. Lardner.

“In the first part of this work (his ‘Credibility’) it was shown,” says the Doctor, “that there is not any thing in the books of the New Testament, however strictly canvassed, inconsistent with their supposed time and authors. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .
In this second part we have had express and positive evidence, that these books were written by those whose names they bear, even the Apostles of Jesus Christ, who was crucified at Jerusalem in the reign of Tiberius Caesar, when Pontius Pilate was governor in Judea; and their well known companions and fellow labourers. It is the concurring testimony of early and later ages, and of writers in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and of men of different sentiments in divers respects. For we have had before us the testimony of those called heretics, . . . . as well as Catholics. These books were received from the beginning with the greatest respect, and have been publicly and solemnly read in the assemblies of Christians throughout the world, in every age from that time to this. They were early translated into the languages of divers countries and people. They were quoted by way of proof in all arguments of a religious nature: and were appealed to, on both sides, in all points of controversy that arose among Christians themselves. They were likewise recommended to the perusal of others as containing the authentic account of the Christian doctrine. And many commentaries have been writ to explain and illustrate them. All which afford full assurance of their genuineness and integrity. If these books had not been writ by those to whom they are ascribed, and if the things related in them had not been true, they could not have been received from the beginning. If they contain a true account of things, the Christian religion is from God and cannot but be embraced by serious and attentive men, who impartially examine, and are willing to be determined by evidence.”

Of these four Gospels, the first and last (Matthew and John) were written by two of our Lord”s Apostles; the other two by the traveling companions of Apostles, Mark with Peter, and Luke with Paul: so that, independent of their own inspiration, the writers had the best possible means of correct information.

[There followed several table relating to the Gospels, including “A Concise Harmony of the Gospels,” “The Discourses of Jesus, Arranged in Chronological Order,” “The Parables of Jesus, arranged in Chronological Order,” “The Miracles of Christ, arranged in Chronological Order,” and a “Chronology of our Saviour”s life” which compared the years of Christ”s life with the Julian Period, the Olympiads, the years of Rome, and the Times of the Passover for each year.]

[*] The Greek term evangelion (gospel) signifieds “good news” in general; in the New Testament, it is confined to the “good news of salvation by Jesus Christ.” The word gospel is derived from the Anglo-Saxon god, good, and spell,message, or news.

[†] A judicious writer has remarked, that few Deists have ventured to attack the moral character of Christ. Even Thomas Paine, in the midst of his virulence against Christianity, observes, “Nothing that is here said can apply, even with the most distant disrespect, to the real character of Jesus Christ. He was a virtuous and amiable man. The morality that he preached and practiced was of the most benevolent kind.”

Nothing, however is too daring for some writers. A French infidel of the name of Volney undertook to prove, in spite of all history, sacred and profane, that Christ (or Chrestus, as he calls him) was an allegorical personage—the Sun. In answer to which ridiculous notion, we need only refere to Grotius work “On the Truth of the Christian Religion.”

Grotius says, “That Jesus of Nazareth formerly lived in Judea, in the reign of Tiberius, the Roman emperor, is constantly acknowledged, not only by Christians dispersed all over the world , but also by all the Jews which now are, or have ever wrote since that time; the same is also testified by heathens, that is, such as did not write either on the Jewish or Christian religion; Suetonius, Tacitus, Pliny the younger, and many after these.”

Appeal may also be made, not only to the received, but the apocryphal gospels; not only to Josephus, but to Trypho and Celsus, the great Jewish and Pagan antagonists of Christianity. In short, there is no great character of equal antiquity—neither Julius nor Augustus Caesar; neither Cato nor Cicero; neither Virgil nor Horace—whose existence and character is better attested.
























Francis Kenrick’s Catholic Translation, 1860

Francis Kenrick, Roman Catholic Bishop of Philadelphia and later Archbishop of Baltimore, published his revision of the Douay version of the Bible in six volumes between 1849 and 1862. Though based on the Latin Vulgate, Kenrick also consulted important Hebrew and Greek texts and translations in his revision. Following are his introductions to the Pentateuch and the book of Genesis.

INTRODUCTION TO THE PENTATEUCH

The first five books of Scripture are called the Pentateuch, from Greek terms expressive of that number. They are the work of Moses, the celebrated leader, under whom the Israelites went forth from Egypt. The latter four books, which contain his biography, with an account of his government and the code of laws which he delivered, furnish strong intrinsic evidence that he is their author: and the first book is so intimately connected with them, that it also must have proceeded from his pen, or have been kept in view in their composition. It is a favorite opinion with modern critics, especially of the Rationalistic school, that it was formed of a variety of ancient records, which Moses combined with very little change. In support of this conjecture, they point to the marked difference which is found in the names given to the Supreme Being, in various portions of the first chapters, as also to various repetitions and apparent discrepancies, which betray different sources: but although the supposition that Moses availed himself of such records is not irreconcilable with the authority, or even the inspiration of the work, the venerable tradition of Christians, as well as Jews, point to him as the first inspired writer. St. Justin, in his exhortation to the Greeks,[1] ascribes to Moses the history of the creation, quotes in his name the opening words of Genesis, styles him the first prophet, and calls his history divine. St. Basil tells us that we should assent to the history of the creation on the authority of Moses, who narrates it,[2] and who himself was instructed by God.[3] Whatever, then, may be thought of such critical observations, we should hold Moses to be the inspired author, by whom the whole Pentateuch was composed. Eichhorn and others who regard it as a compilation, are forced to admit many things which it requires great ingenuity to reconcile with their theory.

The Pentateuch, as the most ancient history and code of laws extant, is deserving of most serious attention, even if regarded as a mere human production; but as a divinely inspired work, such as the tradition of the Christian Church supported by the testimony of the Jewish nation, declares it to be, it claims our profound homage. It is believed that Moses was specially moved by God to record the facts within his own knowledge, divinely enlightened to discern truth from falsehood in regard to all that he received on the testimony of others or learned from monuments of past ages, and immediately instructed by the Holy Spirit in what could only be known to him from divine revelation. St. Chrysostom remarks, that in undertaking to describe the creation of the world, he tacitly affirms, that he was instructed by God.[4]Tertullian speaks of Genesis as composed under the influence of the Divine Spirit.[5] St. Iren…us[6] and St. Justin[7]consider the words of Moses as those of Christ. This constant belief of Jews and Christians is corroborated by the contents of the books themselves. The narrative of the sacred author solves the problems which puzzled all the philosophers, how to account for the origin of all things, and warrants the inference, that the solution was derived from supernatural illumination. The facts which he records as occurring under his own eyes, were of so public a character, that they could not be invented without certainty of contradiction and exposure; and were so extraordinary, that they could not find credit unless on the most satisfactory evidence. The candor of the historian is manifest from the whole tenor of his work, and his veracity and integrity may safely be inferred from the calm tone of his writing, and the circumstantial details into which he enters. The acceptance of the work by his contemporaries, who were interested in denying many of his statements, is the seal of its truth; and the veneration with which it has ever since been regarded by the Jewish nation, leaves no room to question its high authority. Christ our Lord referred to Moses as a prophet who had spoken of Him.[8]

The simplicity of ancient style gives to the Pentateuch a character of abruptness from the conciseness of the phrases, and the perpetual recurrence of the simple conjunction, in a great variety of meanings. To give smoothness to the narrative the Latin interpreter varied the conjunctive particles, avoided the frequent repetition of the noun, and otherwise modified the sentence, especially by abridging descriptions wherein repetitions abound. This freedom of interpretation, in the judgment of Geddes, a learned Scottish critic, gives the Vulgate an advantage over the Protestant version. “The chief study of the English translators,” he observes, “was to give a strictly literal version, at the expense of almost every other consideration, whilst the author of the Vulgate endeavored to render his originals equivalently into such Latin as was current in his age. I perceived a considerable difference between it and the English translation. The latter appeared to me rugged, constrained, and often obscure, where the former was smooth, easy, and intelligible.” The enthusiastic admirers of the Protestant version will not easily subscribe to this judgment. For my own part, where no doctrinal bias betrays itself, I have no disposition to detract from its literary excellence, especially as regards its close adherence to the text. In revising the Douay translation I have constantly had in view the Hebrew original, which, however, I did not always feel at liberty to render closely, when it would imply a departure from the Vulgate, since this is the standard of all vernacular versions for general use, according to the settled usage of the Holy See. In endeavoring to express the meaning of the text without abandoning the Vulgate, I may occasionally have used terms in a sense somewhat forced. In cases when the Vulgate offers a reading different from the actual Hebrew, it is quite probable that it may be derived from some manuscript of high antiquity; but when the Latin interpreter manifestly had the same reading as that which is now received, although he rendered it somewhat freely, I think it desirable that the English translation should approach as nearly as possible to the original. I have conformed in many instances to the received appellations of objects, the mode of spelling certain names of more frequent recurrence, and have otherwise deferred to usage, although of Protestant origin, feeling that, in things indifferent, conformity is desirable, and that every approach to uniformity in the rendering of the inspired word, without sacrifice of principle, or violation of disciplinary rules, is a gain to the common cause of Christianity. To many I may appear bold, in the emendations which I have suggested; but as my work is in the nature of a literary essay, for examination by my venerable colleagues, I hope I shall escape the censure of temerity. To the judgment of the Chief Bishop it is most unreservedly submitted.

BALTIMORE, Ascension Day, 1860.

INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF GENESIS

It cannot be denied, that the obvious impression made on the mind of the reader of the Book of Genesis is that God created all things out of nothing, and arranged them in the order which they now present, in six successive days. The time of this creation is dated about four thousand years before the Christian era, according to the received computation. Science, however, is said to present facts wholly inconsistent with these statements, and which oblige us to admit the existence of the earth for an indefinite space of time, thousands upon thousands of years, and to regard it as attaining to its present form after a number of revolutions, by which strata, or layers of matter, were successively piled one on the other, and rocks upon rocks. Geologists hold the evidence to be conclusive, both as regards the formation of the rocks and strata, and the fossils, or petrified remains of plants and animals, and the marine deposits which are found at the highest elevations far above the actual beds of rivers, or of the ocean. Although the learned are by no means agreed as to the theory by which such results may be accounted for; some referring the chief phenomena to the action of volcanic fire in the depths of the earth, whose eruptions from time to time covered the surface with a new coating; some explaining them by successive floods, which overwhelmed the earth, and transported immense quantities of matter from place to place, leaving them to settle and combine in the progress of ages: yet they generally maintain that it is impossible to explain them in conformity with the Mosaic chronology, as it has been usually understood. Shall we reject the judgment and testimony of scientific men, and hold fast to the letter of the sacred narrative? Or shall we abandon this as untenable, and opposed to the certain discoveries of science? We feel bound to respect the judgment of the learned, when they agree so decidedly in declaring the results of their investigations. Their discordance, however, in theory and the conflict of their views, detract much from the weight which they might otherwise have, and our veneration for the sacred text does not allow us hastily to abandon its letter, or absolutely to embrace what does not appear to harmonize with it.

Although the science of geology was unknown to the ancients, the Mosaic narrative was not understood by all the Fathers of the church as implying the creation of the universe in six days. Many, indeed, found difficulty in admitting the lapse of so long a time in a work which, being of Almighty power, they deemed instantaneous: on which account they regarded the distribution of the respective acts as rather liturgical than historical, and intended to present them distinctly to the consideration of the reader. The night and day distinguished by Moses, St. Augustin understood of the creatures as contemplated in themselves, or presented to the contemplation of the angels.[9] Origen, however, conceived ages to have rolled by, in which angels existed, before the creation of man, as related in Genesis, of which error, St. Jerome[10]is witness. The diversity of views entertained in regard to the length of the days, which some held to be merely imaginary, whilst others understood them of indefinite spaces of time, shows that on this point the tradition of the Church was not absolute and dogmatical, so that if, with the progress of science, it become manifest, that a vast succession of ages can alone account for the structure of the earth, and the phenomena discovered on its surface and in its depths, as far as they can fall under observation, such indefinite periods may be admitted, without departing in any respect from the authoritative teaching of antiquity. Moreover, Moses commences his narrative by stating that, “in the beginning God created heaven and earth;” and proceeds to relate the actions which marked each of the six days. This may, indeed, be regarded as a summary statement, followed by the specifications or details: yet nothing prevents our taking it as a simple enunciation of the origin of all things from the Creator, with reserve as to the state of the creatures until the period at which He determined to make the earth the dwelling place of man. We may, then, suppose the lapse of numberless ages, and a succession of revolutions, before the historical period pointed out by Moses, with reference to the human race. That which must be insisted on as divinely revealed is the origin of all things from the creative act of God, and the creation of man, as stated by the inspired author: “He who created all things is God.”[11] The eternity of matter and of the world is directly opposed to revelation, which teaches us the necessary existence of God as the source of all being: “Before the mountains were, or the earth and globe was formed, from eternity and eternity, Thou art God.”[12]

The Mosaic statement of the creation of the sun, moon, and stars, naturally presents to the reader the idea, that these are luminous bodies, set by the Almighty in the firmament, and that the moon approaches the sun in magnitude, and greatly surpasses the stars. Astronomers, nevertheless, teach that the moon is opaque, borrowing all her light from the sun, who himself is thought to derive his light from an illuminating atmosphere; and that the moon is but a satellite of the earth, of comparatively small size, vastly inferior to the fixed stars, which are severally centres of the respective systems. The object of the creation of the sun and moon is stated by the sacred historian to be the giving of light, day and night alternately, to the earth, and the marking of the various seasons. Astronomers hold that each of the heavenly bodies is created for special purposes, and is the dwelling of intelligent beings, who glorify their Creator: it being absurd, they think, to suppose that those vast bodies, many of which are not at all perceptible, should be created for the use of man, who is so weak and insignificant. It is not allowed us to pry into the secret counsels of God: yet we are not required by the Mosaic narrative to limit them to the ends there specially stated. It is sufficient that we acknowledge these objects, and the relation of the Creation to man, without excluding other sublime views, which it has not pleased God to communicate to us by inspired penmen. It was worthy of Him to teach us, through Moses, necessary truth connected with practical duties, whilst He withholds from us knowledge which might gratify our curiosity and flatter our pride. It detracts nothing from the claims of Moses to inspiration that he did not communicate, or perhaps know, matters of science. We accept and hold fast the revelation of the action of Creative power, leaving to others to explore the regions of science, and to indulge speculation. Rationalists speak of this early period of history as of the infancy of science, and deny to Moses the title of a philosopher; but Christians recognize him as a man divinely raised to teach men their relations and duties to the great Author of their being. We need not then wonder that he speaks of the material universe, as it appears to the beholder, without entertaining him with abstruse views; and that he ignores what is calculated merely to excite sterile admiration.

St. Augustin wisely recommends us not to insist tenaciously on interpreting Scripture in such a way as to place it in opposition to the discoveries of science, lest mistaking our own views for its divine dictates, we put a stumbling-block in the way of the learned. In such cases he suggests to us to endeavor to bring science and revelation into harmony, by adopting or tolerating any probable interpretation which may not be in conflict with the results of scientific research. “This we must answer,” he says, “to the men who undertake to detract from the authority of the books which regard our salvation, that whatever they can establish by true proofs drawn from Nature, we may show not to be contrary to our writings.”[13] We should, nevertheless, steadfastly hold the revealed doctrines, without regard to past or future scientific discoveries, since we know that God is truth itself, and that His teaching is certain and unerring. This is strongly and beautifully expressed by the same great Father of the Church: “Supported, as we are, by Divine authority in the history of our religion, we entertain no doubt that whatever clashes with it is utterly false, howsoever other matters may be which are treated of in works of profane learning.”[14] As long as the Church leaves the liberty of interpretation in regard to those points unrestricted, it does not become individuals to seek to abridge it.

[1] No. 28.

[2] In Hexa‚meron hom. 1.

[3] Ibidem. Hom. 6.

[4] De. Gen. hom.2.

[5] De Oratione, n. 17.

[6] L. 1 adv. h…r. c.45, 46.

[7] Dial. Cum Tryphone

[8] John 5:46.

[9] L. 4 de Gen. ad lit. c. 22.

[10] L. 2 adv. Rufinum.

[11] Heb. 3:4.

[12] Ps. 89:2.

[13] L. de Gen. ad. lit.c.ult.

[14] L. 18 de civ Dei c.40.



























Family Bible Published by American Tract Society, 1861

The Family Bible “with brief notes and instruction, designed to give the results of critical investigation, and to assist the Reader to understand the meaning of the Holy Spirit in the inspired word” was first published in 3 volumes in 1853 by the American Tract Society. This Bible was designed “to assist common readers to understand the meaning of the Holy Spirit in the Bible.” Marginal references were from the English Polyglot Bible. Massachusetts Clergyman and social reformer (he was active in the Temperance and Sabbath Movements as well as the American Tract Society) Rev. Justin Edwards (1787-1853) wrote the notes and instructions for the Bible. The marginal Scripture references from the Polyglot Bible were included, as were Thomas Chevalier’s “The Harmony and Perfection of the Holy Scriptures.”

THE BIBLE
GOD’S GIFT FOR MEN.

This book is the word of God. In it he makes known to men his character and will. It is all given by inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and is profitable; teaching men what to believe; showing them in what they are wrong; instructing them in what is right; and leading them, through the grace of God, to do it. Although written by men, God directed them what to write and how to write it, that as a rule of human faith and conduct it might be perfect. Having been all written, not in words taught by the wisdom of men, but the wisdom of God, it is “perfect, converting the soul; sure, making wise the simple; and right, rejoicing the heart.” Of course a knowledge of this book is more to be desired than gold, even much fine gold; because in understanding, believing, and obeying it, there is a great present and a great future reward.

Hence, every person who can, should own a copy of it, and should read it every day; asking God to teach him, by his Spirit, rightly to understand, cordially to believe, and faithfully to obey it. It will then be spirit and life to his soul, and make him wise to salvation. It will be a lamp to his feet, and a light to his path; guiding him in the way of righteousness, that way of pleasantness and path of peace. He will be wiser, in the things of God, even than his teachers, if they do not understand, believe, and obey the Bible. Through it he will get understanding and will hate every false way; and by it he will be furnished thoroughly for every good work.

On the Sabbath he should study this book in its divinely inspired aspects and connection; not merely that he may obtain a greater knowledge to others. He should also, as he may be able, avail himself of the assistance of his fellow-men, that he may receive from the treasures of revelation things new and old.

For this purpose he should confine his worldly business, cares, travelling, and amusements, to six days in a week, and should rest on the Sabbath and keep the day holy. He should not only, as on other days, pray to God, morning and evening, himself in secret and also in the family, but he should meet with others and worship God in public; hearken to the preaching of the gospel by the ministers of Jesus Christ; and when he goes home and has opportunity, he should examine the Bible and see whether what he has heard is according to it. If it is, he should receive it and treat it as the truth of God. If it is not, he should reject it; for if any one preaches contrary to the Bible, he does not preach the truth, and is not to be believed. Each one should therefore study this word of God for himself, that he may be able rightly to judge whether what he hears is according to it or not. Every true minister of Christ will wish to have his hearers do this; and like Paul will rejoice, (see Acts 17:11,) when he learns that they are “searching the Scriptures daily.” By this law and testimony of God all human teaching from the pulpit and the press should be tried. If men speak not according to this word, there is no light in them.

Reader, make this book your own. By it try your faith, and your practice. Hearken to it daily, as the voice of God speaking to you, telling you words by which you may be saved, and by which you may also be instrumental in saving others. Follow its heavenly teachings, and all things shall work together for your good. God will guide you by his counsel through life; he will support and comfort you in death; and after death he will receive you to glory; where with him, and all his people, you will rise from glory to glory for ever and ever.

The object of the NOTES in this Family Bible is to assist common readers to understand the teaching of the Holy Spirit in the revealed word, by giving, in the plainest and briefest manner, the results of sound, judicious critical and prayerful investigation.

Some of the INSTRUCTIONS suggested by each chapter, are added in the hope of inducing all who read the Bible to form the habit of drawing from it such practical instructions as will tend most to their growth in knowledge and in grace, and to furnish them thoroughly for every good work.

The endeavor rightly to apprehend and rightly to express the meaning of the Holy Ghost in the passages examined, has been delightful; and it is hoped that, through the divine blessing, great and lasting benefits will result to many.

J.E.

THE HARMONY AND PERFECTION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES.

FROM THE PREFACE TO THE POLYGLOT BIBLE, THE REFERENCES IN WHICH ARE EMBODIED IN THIS WORK.

In that grand enunciation of the dignity and design of the sacred volume which is given by the apostle Paul, we are told that “ALL SCRIPTURE IS GIVEN BY INSPIRATION OF GOD, AND IS PROFITABLE FOR DOCTRINE, FOR REPROOF, FOR CORRECTION, FOR INSTRUCTION IN RIGHTEOUSNESS; THAT THE MAN OF GOD MAY BE PERFECT, THOROUGHLY FURNISHED UNTO ALL GOOD WORKS.” 2 Tim. 3:16,17. But it must be evident that the Scripture could not be effectually profitable for these great ends, nor make the man of God perfect, if it were not perfect itself; if its different parts were at variance with each other; if, notwithstanding all the variety of matter, and multiplicity of detail, which such a book required, the doctrines revealed, and the moral duties enjoined, were not substantially and essentially the same throughout; and if all the parts did not concur in the plan of the whole. To exhibit then the harmony of the sacred writers on the subjects of which they treat, has been the primary design of this selection. And as there are some subjects of leading importance, in which all the rest are included, and by means of which the harmony and perfection of the inspired pages are written as with the beams of the sun, to these especial care and attention have been devoted.

I. It has appeared an object of the first magnitude, that the reader of the holy Scriptures should be assisted by references from text to text, to have constantly in view the connection of all the divine attributes, and the holy uniformity of God in his government both of his church and of the world. A display of the true character and perfections of God is, without dispute, one chief design of the inspired volume. Here, as in Isaiah’s miraculous vision, may Jehovah be seen, sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up; his train fills the temple, and the sacred writers, like the seraphim, cover themselves, and cry one to another, and say, “HOLY, HOLY, HOLY IS THE LORD OF HOSTS, THE WHOLE EARTH IS FULL OF HIS GLORY.” It is this which gives to the Scripture its superlative grandeur. By it God is known; his will is promulgated; his purposes are revealed; his mercy is announced; and he is everywhere exhibited as worthy of the supreme adoration, love, service, and praise of all his intelligent creatures. Little do those who neglect the Bible think what refined delight they lose by thus turning away their eyes from the most sublime, the most glorious, and the most beatifying object of contemplation that the whole universe affords.

II. But this manifestation of the divine character and government is not presented to us as a matter of mere speculation, in which we have no immediate and personal interest. The holy Scriptures are designed to promote the glory of God BY THE SALVATION OF MAN. The peculiar purpose of the whole is to turn men from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to God; to raise them from the ruins of the fall, and to put them in possession of the blessings of redemption; to lead them from sin to holiness; to conduct them through a state of conflict and trial on earth, to a state of rest and felicity in heaven; and so to assist and direct them in all possible conditions in life, that they may not fail of these great ends, except by their own wilful rejection of the counsel of God against themselves. The salvation of his own soul should therefore be the grand concern of every reader of the Scripture. Here the immortality of the soul is brought to light, and placed in unquestionable evidence. Here, its defection from original purity is clearly demonstrated, the means of its restoration are set forth, and its future destiny is declared. It is an awful responsibility which they incur who wilfully neglect this holy book, and devote all their time and the powers of their minds to terrestrial and subordinate objects. They slight the pearl of greatest price, which is nowhere else to be found; and seem as if they were determined to frustrate, as far as respects themselves, all that divine wisdom and goodness have done to rescue the immortal mind of man from spiritual ignorance, error, vanity, vice and ruin. Those, however, who are seeking to enjoy the blessings which the gospel reveals, will, as they are able, search the Scriptures; and such persons will receive great help from having references at hand to assist their inquiries. “It were to be wished,” says Bishop Horsley, “that no Bibles were printed without references. Particular diligence should be used in comparing the parallel texts of the Old and New Testaments….. It is incredible,” he adds, “to any one who has not made the experiment, what a proficiency may be made in that knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation, by studying the Scriptures in this manner, without any other commentary or exposition than what the different parts of the sacred volume mutually furnish for each other. Let the most illiterate Christian study them in this manner, and let him never cease to pray for the illumination of the Spirit by which these books were dedicated, and the whole compass of abstruse philosophy and recondite history shall furnish no argument with which the perverse will of man shall be able to shake this learned Christian’s faith.” So great and perfect is the coincidence of every part of the word of God in the grand and merciful design of the whole!

III. This is more apparent, and the harmony and perfection of the holy Scriptures are rendered more peculiarly evident and distinct, by the constant reference of all its writers to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. “TO HIM GIVE ALL THE PROPHETS WITNESS.” Acts 10:43. The things which were written in the law of Moses, and in all the prophets, and in the Psalms, concern HIM, Luke 24:27, 44; and would come to nothing if he were separated from them. He is the bright and morning Star; the true Light that must lighten every man who comes to see the glory of divine revelation. Rev. 22:16; John 1:9. It has therefore been a chief design of this work to connect and to exhibit the testimony which all the sacred penmen bear to the adorable Immanuel; to the proper and unequivocal divinity of his nature, the necessity of his mediation, the reality and design of his incarnation, his spotless and exemplary life, his unparalleled sufferings, his vicarious death, the verity of his resurrection and ascension into heaven, the sufficiency of his righteousness, the prevalence of his intercession, the spirituality of his kingdom, his sovereignty in the church, his constant care and love of his people, and the certainty of his second coming to raise the dead and judge the world in righteousness: grand and sublime truths, in which every individual of the human race is deeply and eternally interested.

IV. The chief purpose of Christ’s mission being that such as believe on him might be saved from sin, which is the transgression of the divine law, and from the punishment due to it, it has been thought important frequently to connect those texts which speak of transgressions, with those in which the law concerning them is to be found, and in which punishment is threatened; and sometimes with those in which the atonement is set forth, and pardon is proclaimed, or in which sanctification is promised or enforced; and these again with such as relate to the future happiness and glory which is promised to the faithful, or the punishment and misery denounced against the impenitent. A small body of divinity is sometimes comprised in a few texts connected together in this way. Thus, from those words in Ezek. 23:49, “Ye shall bear the sins of your idols,” the reader is referred first to Num. 14:34 as a parallel passage, showing God visiting sin upon the transgressors themselves; then to Num. 18:23, to show the typical visitation of it upon the Levitical priesthood; then to Isaiah 53:11, to show the prophetic declaration of its being laid on Christ; and lastly, to 1 Pet. 2:24, to show the actual fulfillment of that prophecy, and the end to be answered by it; for there we are told that He that judgeth righteously, “his own self, bare our sins in his own body on the tree, that we, being dead to sin, should live to righteousness.”

V. The concurrence of the Old and New Testaments with each other, and the relation of the types before and under the Mosaic law to their completion under the gospel, have been studiously regarded, so as to render it evident, that whatever variations may have been made in the form and administration of external worship, true religion, under the former dispensations, was always essentially the same as true religion under the present; that “he is not a Jew which is one outwardly; neither is that circumcision which is outward in the flesh: but he is a Jew which is one inwardly; and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit and not in the letter, whose praise is not of men but of God.” For “in every nation he that feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is accepted of him.” Rom. 2:28,29; Acts 10:35. In this, the revelation made before the institution of the Levitical priesthood, that made during its continuance, and that which has been made since its termination, all agree. The Mosaic ritual was the shadow of good things to come; so were the priesthood and kingdom of Melchizedek: and the body is Christ, who is essentially “the same,” both in his person and in his government, “yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” Heb. 13:8.

VI. But the instruction diffused through the Scriptures respecting the gracious and indispensable operations of the Holy Ghost the Sanctifier, has not been forgotten; and the references on this article will show that, as to his sacred influence on the minds of the inspired penmen we are indebted for all the truths they have taught us, so to his influence on the minds of those who receive and regard them must such persons be indebted for all they have learned or can learn of them. His work completes the great design of the whole; and his assistance and blessing are distinctly promised to all who sincerely ask them.

VII. As the Scriptures harmonize in their primary and general objects, so do they with regard to the particular subjects comprehended in their plan. Historical accounts are verified by other coincident ones, or by accounts of the persons or places to which they refer. The prophecies of one prophet concerning events which were to take place, relating either to kingdoms, families, individuals, or the world at large, are consistent with those pronounced by other prophets. The accounts of the Jewish polity under its various vicissitudes, are confirmed by the writings of the prophets who lived during or after those vicissitudes; while the former tend reciprocally to establish the authenticity of the latter. The histories of the four evangelists have a regular connection and parallelism, especially those of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. The recital of the transactions of the apostles, after the ascension of our Lord, strongly authenticates the apostolic epistles: and Archdeacon Paley has well shown the confirmation which the epistles of St. Paul derive from the circumstances recorded by St. Luke in his book of the Acts. Prophecies are connected with their accomplishments as far as those accomplishments are included in the Scripture history. Promises and threatenings are connected with their respective fulfilments; precept with example, and with supplication; and the prayers of believers with the answers they have received. All these relations have been carefully regarded in this compilation.

VIII. Further, the Scriptures are not merely intended to lead men to godliness, they are intended also to exemplify it. Repentance, faith, hope, charity, and devotion, are here exhibited in the most perfect models; and it has therefore entered into the design of this work to show the corresponding emotions and conduct of the saints, both of the Old Testament and the New, when under the influence of those dispositions, contemplations, and emotions which are most peculiarly characteristic of true piety; and also to connect the devotional parts of Scripture with the occurrences which gave rise to them, as far as they can be ascertained. Thus is religion known by its fruits; not as a thing merely of times and circumstances, but a living principle in the mind, which times and circumstances call into action and contribute to display.

IX. The aphoristic and poetical parts of the sacred writings are also connected, so as to illustrate and enforce each other, that the reader may be constantly impressed with those momentous truths, and that sublime language with which they abound, and which afford perpetual food for the best exercises of the understanding and the finest emotions of the heart; at once furnishing materials for the most rational entertainment, and the most solid instruction. In this respect, the Scriptures will be found to resemble the garden of Eden, in which the Lord God has made to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for spiritual food. But no cherubim or flaming sword are here to prohibit access to the tree of life. The children of the second Adam may freely, and without fear or interruption, now put forth their hands to its soul-reviving fruit, and take, and eat, and live for ever.

X. The agreement of the sacred writers with each other will be found not only to exist in the subjects on which they treat, but to extend to their own individual characters. It will appear that they were all animated by the same Spirit; that they were all holy men, speaking as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, calling men to holiness, as the indispensable requisite to the enjoyment of everlasting happiness—men nevertheless of like passions with ourselves, conscious of their own natural infirmity and sinfulness, and of the mercy of God through Christ Jesus, as their only refuge from his just displeasure. In short, they were men fearing God; loving God; loving his character, his laws, his will; admiring his great and wonderful purposes, and voluntarily, deliberately, and determinedly devoting themselves to his service, whatever it might cost them, and to whatever it might expose them. On all these accounts, they are held forth as examples, whose faith, patience, and practice, Christians are to follow. 1 Cor. 11:1; Heb. 13:7; James 5:10.

It is thus that the Scriptures are PROFITABLE to all the purposes for which they are destined, and are calculated to make the man of God “perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” To the inspired pages at large may be applied the remarks of the excellent Bishop Horne on the Psalms: “Indited under the influence of Him to whom all hearts are known, and all events foreknown, they suit mankind in all situations, grateful as the manna which descended from above, and conformed itself to every palate. The fairest productions of human wit, after a few perusals, like gathered flowers, wither in our hands and lose their fragrancy; but these unfading plants of Paradise become, as we are accustomed to them, still more and more beautiful; their bloom appears to be daily heightened, fresh odors are emitted, and new sweets extracted from them. He who hath once tasted their excellences, will desire to taste them yet again; and he who tastes them oftenest will relish them best.”

Happy in having labored to facilitate the acquaintance of the Christian with this invaluable treasure, the editor has now only to implore the blessing of Him by whom its exhaustless stores have been bestowed on sinful man; and to hope that his feeble endeavors may be instrumental in advancing the reader’s edification, and in their humble measure tend to promote that happy state of things so long foretold, and so ardently to be desired, in which “THE EARTH SHALL BE FILLED WITH THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE GLORY OF JEHOVAH AS THE WATERS COVER THE SEA.” Hab. 2:14; Isa. 11:9.























Julia Smith Bible, 1876

Julia Evelina Smith began closely studying the Bible in the original Greek in 1843 to determine the authority for William Miller’s prediction of the end of the world. From her studies, she concluded that the King James translation was not literal enough. She then taught herself Hebrew and translated both the Old and New Testaments word for word. Over a period of seven years she translated the Hebrew twice and the Greek twice. She published the Bible at her own expense in time for the country’s centennial. Because of its awkward English, the Bible never sold well, but scholars did recognize the accuracy of Smith’s literal translation. After reading her Bible, Amos Andrew Parker sought her acquaintance and married her in 1879. They were both 87. Julia died at the age of 94; her husband lived to be 102.

Preface to Julia Smith’s Bible translation

It may seem presumptuous for an ordinary woman with no particular advantages of education to translate and publish alone, the most wonderful book that has ever appeared in the world, and thought to be the most difficult to translate. It has occupied the time and attention of the wisest and most learned of all ages, believing, as the world has believed, that such only could give the correct-rendering of the language in which the Bible was written.

Over twenty years ago, when I had four sisters, a friend met with us weekly, to search the Scriptures, we being desirous to learn the exact meaning of every Greek and Hebrew word, from which King James’s forty-seven translators had taken their version of the Bible. We saw by the margin that the text had not been given literally, and it was the literal meaning we were seeking. I had studied Latin and Greek at school, and began by translating the Greek New Testament, and then the Septuagint, from which our Saviour quoted one or two texts which are not in the Hebrew Bible, and there is now said to be no Hebrew Bible extant so old as the Septuagint. We all had a strong desire to learn the signification of the proper names, and I wrote to a learned friend about it, and he advised me to study Hebrew, saying, “it was a simple language, and easily learned, there being but one book in the world, of pure Hebrew, which was the Bible.” He added that, “then I could see with my own eyes, and not look through the glasses of my neighbors.” I soon gave my attention to the Hebrew, and studied it thoroughly, and wrote it out word for word, giving no ideas of my own, but endeavoring to put the same English word for the same Hebrew or Greek word, everywhere, while King James’s translators have wholly differed from this rule; but it appeared to us to give a much clearer under- standing of the text.

It had never at that time entered my mind that I should ever publish the work, but I was so much interested and entertained to see the connection from Genesis to Revelation, that I continued my labors wrote out the Bible five times, twice from the Greek, twice from the Hebrew, and once from the Latin-the Vulgate. These three languages were written over the head of our Saviour. They are now dead languages and cannot be altered. The whole construction is so complete, that it does seem to be the work of inspiration, and the only communication from God to man, for all time. The work is given in types, in figures, in parables, and in dark sayings, a knowledge of which is gained, as all other knowledge is gained, by the desire of the heart to learn it. It may be thought by the public in general, that I have great confidence in myself, in not conferring with the learned in so great a work, but as there is but one book in the Hebrew tongue, and I have defined it word for word, I do not see how anybody can know more about it than I do. It being a dead language no improvements can be made upon it. As for the Latin and Greek, I have no doubt many have searched deeper into the standard works than I have, but I think no one has given more time and attention to the literal meaning of the Bible text in these languages. It is very possible that the readers of this book may think it strange that I have made such use of the tenses, going according to the Hebrew grammar. It seems that the original Hebrew had no regard to time, and that the Bible speaks for all ages. If I did not follow the tenses as they are, I myself should be the judge, and man must not be trusted with regard to the Word of God., I think the promiscuous use of the tenses shows that there must be something hidden, that we must search out, and not hold to the outward, for the “letter kills, but the Spirit gives life.” It took me about seven years to accomplish the five translations, at least, I was engaged in it that length of time, not giving my whole time to it. I should probably have been much longer, had it come into my head that I should ever consent to have it published. There may be some little inaccuracies, like putting the verb to be, for is, in a few instances, but I think never has the sense of the Original Tongue been altered.

Glastonbury, March 23d, 1876. JULIA E. SMITH


























Revised Version of the New Testament, 1880

The Revised Version of the New Testament was published in England in 1880; an American Revised Version was published in 1881. The Revision members did some of their work and signed their preface from the Jerusalem Chamber of Westminster Abbey. This was the same room where the King James Translators met in 1610.

PREFACE TO THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 1880

The English Version of the New Testament here presented to the reader is a Revision of the Translation published in the year of Our Lord 1611, and commonly known by the name of the Authorized Version.

That Translation was the work of many hands and of several generations. The foundation was laid by William Tyndale. His translation of the New Testament was the true primary Version. The Versions that followed were either substantially reproductions of Tyndale’s translation in it final shape, or revisions of Versions that had been themselves almost entirely based on it. Three successive stages may be recognized in this continuous work of authoritative revision: first, the publication of the Great Bible of 1539-41 in the reign of Henry VIII; next, the publication of the Bishop’s Bible of 1568 and 1572 in the reign of Elizabeth; and lastly, the publication of the King’s Bible of 1611 in the reign of James I. Besides these, the Genevan Version of 1560, itself founded on Tyndale’s translation, must here be named; which, though not put forth by authority, was widely circulated in this country, and largely used by King James’ Translators. Thus the form in which the English New Testament has now been read for 270 years was the result of various revisions made between 1525 and 1611; and the present Revision is an attempt, after a long interval, to follow the example set by a succession of honoured predecessors.

I. Of the many points of interest connected with the Translation of 1611, two require special notice; first, the Greek Text which it appears to have represented; and secondly, the character of the Translation itself.

1. With regard to the Greek Text, it would appear that, if to some extent the Translators exercised an independent judgment, it was mainly in choosing amongst readings contained in the principal editions of the Greek Text that had appeared in the sixteenth century. Wherever they seem to have followed a reading which is not found in any of those editions, their rendering may probably be traced to the Latin Vulgate. Their chief guides appear to have been the later editions of Stephanus and of Beza, and also, to a certain extent, the Complutensian Polyglott. All these were founded for the most part on manuscripts of late date, few in number, and used with little critical skill. But in those days it could hardly have been otherwise. Nearly all the more ancient of the documentary authorities have become known only within the last two centuries; some of the most important of them, indeed, within the last few years. Their publication has called forth not only improved editions of the Greek Text, but a succession of instructive discussions on the variations which have been brought to light, and on the best modes of distinguishing original readings from changes introduced in the course of transcription. While therefore it has long been the opinion of all scholars that the commonly received text needed thorough revision, it is but recently that materials have been acquired for executing such a work with even approximate completeness.

2. The character of the Translation itself will be best estimated by considering the leading rules under which it was made, and the extent to which these rules appear to have been observed.

The primary and fundamental rule was expressed in the following terms: ‘The ordinary Bible read in the Church, commonly called the Bishops’ Bible, to be followed, and as little altered as the truth of the Original will permit.’ There was, however, this subsequent provision: ‘These translations to be used, when they agree better with the text than the Bishops’ Bible: Tindale’s, Matthew’s, Coverdale’s, Whitchurch’s, Geneva’. The first of these rules, which was substantially the same as that laid down at the revision of the Great Bible in the reign of Elizabeth, was strictly observed. The other rule was but partially followed. The Translators made much use of the Genevan Version. They do not however appear to have frequently returned to the renderings of the other Versions named in the rule, where those Versions differed from the Bishops’ Bible. On the other hand, their work shows evident traces of the influence of a Version not specified in the rules, the Rhemish, made from the Latin Vulgate, but by scholars conversant with the Greek Original.

Another rule, on which it is stated that those in authority laid great stress, related to the rendering of words that admitted of different interpretations. It was as follows: ‘When a word hath divers significations, that to be kept which hath been most commonly used by the most of the ancient fathers, being agreeable to the propriety of the place and the analogy of the faith.’ With this rule was associated the following on which equal stress appears to have been laid: ‘The old ecclesiastical words to be kept. Viz. the word Church not to be translated Congregation, &c.’ This later rule was for the most part carefully observed; but it may be doubted whether, in the case of words that admitted of different meanings, the instructions were at all closely followed. In dealing with the more difficult words of this class, the Translators appear to have paid much regard to traditional interpretations, and especially to the authority of the Vulgate; but, as to the large residue of words which might properly fall under the rule, they used considerable freedom. Moreover they profess in their Preface to have studiously adopted a variety of expression which would now be deemed hardly consistent with the requirements of faithful translation. They seem to have been guided by the feeling that their Version would secure for the words they used a lasting place in the language; and they express a fear lest they should ‘be charged (by scoffers) with some unequal dealing towards a great number of good English words,’ which, without this liberty on their part, would not have a place in the pages of the English Bible. Still it cannot be doubted that they carried this liberty too far, and that the studied avoidance of uniformity in the rendering of the same words, even when occurring in the same context, is one of the blemishes in their work.

A third leading rule was of a negative character, but was rendered necessary by the experience derived from former Versions. The words of the rule are as follows: ‘No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for the explanation of the Hebrew or Greek words which cannot be without some circumlocution as briefly and fitly be expressed in the text.’ Here again the Translators used some liberty in their application of the rule. Out of more than 760 marginal notes originally appended to the Authorised Version of the New Testament, only a seventh part consists of explanations of literal renderings; the great majority of the notes being devoted to the useful and indeed necessary purpose of placing before the reader alternative renderings which it was judged that the passage or the words would fairly admit. The notes referring to variations in the Greek text amount to about thirty-five.

Of the remaining rules it may be sufficient to notice one, which was for the most part consistently followed: ‘The names of the prophets and the holy writers, with the other names of the text, to be retained as nigh as may be, accordingly as they were vulgarly used.’ The Translators had also the liberty, in ïany place of special obscurity,’ to consult those who might be qualified to give an opinion.

Passing from these fundamental rules, which should be borne in mind by any one who would rightly understand the nature and character of the Authorised Version, we must call attention to the manner in which the actual work of the translation was carried on. The New Testament was assigned to two separate Companies, the one consisting of eight members, sitting at Oxford, the other consisting of seven members, sitting at Westminster. There is no reason to believe that these Companies ever sat together. They communicated to each other, and likewise to the four Companies to which the Old Testament and the Apocrypha had been committed, the results of their labours; and perhaps afterwards reconsidered them; but the fact that the New Testament was divided between two separate bodies of men involved a grave inconvenience, and was beyond all doubt the cause of many inconsistencies. These probably would have been much more serious, had it not been provided that there should be a final supervision of the whole Bible, by selected members from Oxford, Cambridge, and Westminster, the three centres at which the work had been carried on. These supervisors are said by one authority to have been six in number, and by another twelve, When it is remembered that this supervision was completed in nine months, we may wonder that the incongruities which remain are not more numerous.

The Companies appear to have been occupied in the actual business of revision about two years and three quarters.

Such, so far as can be gathered from the rules and modes of procedure, is the character of the time-honoured Version which we have been called upon to revise. We have had to study this great Version carefully and minutely, line by line, and the longer we have been engaged upon it the more we have learned to admire its simplicity, its dignity, its power, its happy turns of expression, its general accuracy, and, we must not fail to add, the music of its cadences, and the felicities of its rhythm. To render a work that had reached this high standard of excellence still more excellent, to increase its fidelity without destroying its charm, was the task committed to us. Of that task, and of the conditions under which we have attempted its fulfillment, it will now be necessary for us to speak.

II. The present Revision had its origin in action taken by the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury in February 1870, and it has been conducted throughout on the plan laid down in Resolutions of both Houses of the Province, and, more particularly, in accordance with Principles and Rules drawn up by a special Committee of Convocation in the following May. Two Companies, the one for the revision of the Authorised Version of the Old Testament, and the other for the revision of the same Version of the New Testament, were formed in the manner specified in the Resolutions, and the work was commenced on the twenty-second day of June 1870. Shortly afterwards, steps were taken, under a resolution passed by both Houses of Convocation, for inviting the co-operation of American scholars; and eventually two committees were formed in America, for the purpose of acting with the two English Companies, on the basis of the Principles and Rules drawn up by the Committee of Convocation.

The fundamental Resolutions adopted by the Convocation of Canterbury on the third and fifth days of May were as follows:-

1. That it is desirable that a revision of the Authorised Version of the Holy Scriptures be undertaken.

2. That the revision be so conducted as to comprise both marginal renderings and such emendations as it may be found necessary to insert in the text of the Authorised Version.

3. That in the above resolutions we do not contemplate any new translation of the Bible, or any alteration of the language, except where in the judgement of the most competent scholars such change is necessary.

4. That in such necessary changes, the style of the language employed in the existing Version be closely followed.

5. That it is desirable that Convocation should nominate a body of its own members to undertake the work of revision, who shall be at liberty to invite the co-operation of any eminent for scholarship, to whatever nation or religious body they may belong.’

The Principles and Rules agreed to by the Committee of Convocation on the twenty-fifth day of May 1870 were as follows:-

1. To Introduce as few alterations as possible into the Text of the Authorised Version consistently with faithfulness.

2. To limit, as far as possible, the expression of such alterations to the language of the Authorised and earlier English Versions.

3. Each Company to go twice over the portion to be revised, once provisionally, the second time finally, and on principles of voting as hereinafter is provided.

4. That the Text to be adopted be that for which the evidence is decidedly preponderating: and that when the Text so adopted differed from that from which the Authorised Version was made, the alteration be indicated in the margin.

5. To make or retain no change in the Text on the second final revision by each Company, except two thirds of those present approve of the same, but on the first revision to decide by simple majorities.

6. In every case of proposed alteration that may have given rise to discussion, to defer the voting thereupon till the next Meeting, whensoever the same shall be required by one third of those present at the Meeting, such intended vote to be announced in the notice for the next Meeting.

7. To revise the headings of chapters and pages, paragraphs, italics, and punctuation.

8. To refer, on the part of each Company, when considered desirable, to Divines, Scholars, and Literary Men, whether at home or abroad, for their opinions.’

These rules it has been our endeavour faithfully and consistently to follow. One only of them we found ourselves unable to observe in all particulars. In accordance with the seventh rule, we have carefully revised the paragraphs, italics, and punctuation. But the revision of the headings of chapters and pages would have involved so much of indirect, and indeed frequently of direct interpretation, that we judged it best to omit them altogether.

Our communications with the American Committee have been of the following nature. We transmitted to them from time to time each several portion of our First Revision, and received from them in return their criticisms and suggestions. These we considered with much care and attention during the time we were engaged on our Second Revision. We then sent over to them the various portions of the Second Revision as they were completed, and received further suggestions, which, like the former. Were closely and carefully considered. Last of all, we forwarded to them the Revised Version in its final form; and a list of those passages in which they desire to place on record their preference of other readings and renderings will be found at the end of the volume. We gratefully acknowledge their care, vigilance, and accuracy; and we humbly pray that their labours and our own, thus happily united, may be permitted to bear a blessing to both countries, and all English-speaking people throughout the world.

The whole time devoted to the work has been ten years and a half. The First Revision occupied about six years; the Second, about two years and a half. The remaining time has been spent in the consideration of the suggestions from America on the Second Revision, and of many details and reserved questions arising out of our own labours. As a rule, a session of four days has been held every month (with the exception of August and September) in each year from the commencement of the work in June 1870. The average attendance for the whole time has been sixteen each day; the whole Company consisting at first of twenty-seven, but for the greater part of the time of twenty-four members, many of them residing at great distances from London. Of the original number four have been removed from us by death.

At an early stage in our labours, we entered into an agreement with the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge for the conveyance to them of our copyright in the work. This arrangement provided for the necessary expenses of the undertaking; and procured for the Revised Version the advantage of being published by Bodies long connected with the publication of the Authorised Version.

III. We now pass onward to give a brief account of the particulars of the present work. This we propose to do under the four heads of Text, Translation, Language, and Marginal Notes.

1. A revision of the Greek text was the necessary foundation of our work; but it did not fall within our province to construct a continuous and complete Greek text. In many cases the English rendering was considered to represent correctly either of two competing readings in the Greek, and then the question of the text was usually not raised. A sufficiently laborious task remained in deciding between the rival claims of various readings which might properly affect the translation. When these were adjusted, our deviations from the text presumed to underlie the Authorised Version had next to be indicated, in accordance with the fourth rule; but it proved inconvenient to record them in the margin. A better mode however of giving them publicity has been found, as the University Presses have undertaken to print them in connection with complete Greek texts of the New Testament.

In regard to the readings thus approved, it may be observed that the fourth rule, by requiring that ‘the text to be adopted’ should be ‘that for which the evidence is decidedly preponderating,’ was in effect an instruction to follow the authority of documentary evidence without deference to any printed text of modern times, and therefore to employ the best resources of criticism for estimating the value of evidence. Textual criticism, as applied to the Greek New Testament, forms a special study of much intricacy and difficulty, and even now leaves room for considerable variety of opinion among competent critics. Different schools of criticism have been represented among us, and have together contributed to the final result. In the early part of the work every various reading requiring consideration was discussed and voted on by the Company. After a time the precedents thus established enabled the process to be safely shortened; but it was still at the option of every one to raise a full discussion on any particular reading, and the option was freely used. On the first revision, in accordance with the fifth rule, the decisions were arrived at by simply majorities. On the second revision, at which a majority of two thirds was required to retain or introduce a reading at variance with the reading presumed to underlie the Authorised version, many readings previously adopted were brought again into debate, and either re-affirmed or set aside.

Many places still remain in which, for the present, it would not be safe to accept one reading to the absolute exclusion of others. In these cases, we have given alternative readings in the margin, wherever they seem to be of sufficient importance or interest to deserve notice. In the introductory formula, the phrases ‘many ancient authorities,’ ‘some ancient authorities,’ are used with some latitude to denote a greater or lesser proportion of those authorities which have a distinctive right to be called ancient. These ancient authorities comprise not only Greek manuscripts, some of which were written in the fourth and fifth centuries, but versions of a still earlier date in different languages, and also quotations by Christian writers of the second and following centuries.

2. We pass now from the Text to the Translation. The character of the Revision was determined for us from the outset by the first rule, ‘to introduce as few alterations as possible, consistently with faithfulness.’ Our task was revision, not re-translation.

In the application however of this principle to the many and intricate details of our work, we have found ourselves constrained by faithfulness to introduce changes which might not at first sight appear to be included under the rule.

The alterations which we have made in the Authorised Version may be roughly grouped in five principal classes. First, alterations positively required by change of reading in the Greek Text. Secondly, alterations made where the Authorised Version appeared either to be incorrect, or to have chosen the less probable of two possible renderings. Thirdly, alterations of obscure or ambiguous renderings into such as are clear and express in their import. For it has been our principle not to leave any translation, or any arrangement of words, which could adapt itself to one or other of two interpretations, but rather to express as plainly as was possible that interpretation which seemed best to deserve a place in the text, and to put the other in the margin.

There remain yet two other classes of alterations which we have felt to be required by the same principle of faithfulness. These are, – Fourthly, alterations of the Authorised Version in cases where it was inconsistent with itself in the rendering of two or more passages confessedly alike or parallel. Fifthly, alterations rendered necessary by consequence, that is, arising out of changes already made, though not in themselves required by the general rule of faithfulness. Both these classes of alterations call for some further explanation.

The frequent inconsistencies in the Authorised Version have caused as much embarrassment from the fact already referred to, namely, that a studied variety of rendering, even in the same chapter and context, was a kind of principles with our predecessors, and was defended by them on grounds that have been mentioned above. The problem we had to solve was to discriminate between varieties of rendering which were compatible with fidelity to the true meaning of the text, and varieties which involved inconsistency, and were suggestive of differences that had no existence in the Greek. This problem we have solved to the best of our power, and for the most part in the following way.

Where there was a doubt as to the exact shade of meaning, we have looked to the context for guidance. If the meaning was fairly expressed by the word or phrase that was before us in the Authorised Version, we made no change, even where rigid adherence to the rule of translating, as far as possible, the same Greek word by the same English word might have prescribed some modification.

There are however numerous passages in the Authorised Version in which, whether regard be had to the recurrence (as in the first three Gospels) of identical clauses and sentences, to the repetition of the same word in the same passage, or to the characteristic use of particular words by the same writer, the studied variety adopted by the Translators of 1611 has produced a degree of inconsistency that cannot be reconciled with the principle of faithfulness. In such cases we have not hesitated to introduce alterations, even though the sense might not seem to the general reader to be materially affected.

The last class of alterations is that which we have described as rendered necessary by consequence; that is, by reason of some foregoing alteration. The cases in which these consequential changes have been found necessary are numerous and of very different kinds. Sometimes the change has been made to avoid tautology; sometimes to obviate an unpleasing alliteration or some other infelicity of sound; sometimes, in the case of smaller words, to preserve the familiar rhythm; sometimes for a convergence of reasons which, when explained, would at once be accepted, but until so explained might never be surmised even by intelligent readers.

This may be made plain by an example. When a particular word is found to recur with characteristic frequency in any one of the Sacred Writers, it is obviously desirable to adopt for it some uniform rendering. Again, where, as in the case of the first three Evangelists, precisely the same clauses or sentences are found in more than one of the Gospels, it is no less necessary to translate them in every place in the same way. These two principles may be illustrated by reference to a word that perpetually recurs in St. Mark’s Gospel, and that may be translated either ‘straightway,’ ‘forthwith,’ or ‘immediately.’ Let it be supposed that the first rendering is chosen, and that the word, in accordance with the first of the above principles, is in that Gospel uniformly translated ‘straightway.’ Let it be further supposed that one of the passages of St. Mark in which it is so translated is found, word for word, in one of the other Gospels, but that there the rendering of the Authorised Version happens to be ‘forthwith,’ or ‘immediately.’ That rendering must be changed on the second of the above principles; and yet such a change would not have been made but for this concurrence of two sound principles, and the consequent necessity of making a change on grounds extraneous to the passage itself.

This is but one of the many instances of consequential alterations which might at first sight appear unnecessary, but which nevertheless have been deliberately made, and are not at variance with the rule of introducing as few changes in the Authorised Version as faithfulness would allow.

There are some other points of detail which it may be here convenient to notice. One of these, and perhaps the most important, is the rendering of the Greek aorist. There are numerous cases, especially in connexion with particles ordinarily expressive of present time, in which the use of the indefinite past tense in Greek and English is altogether different; and in such instances we have not attempted to violate the idiom of our language by forms of expression which it could not bear. But we have often ventured to represent the Greek aorist by the English preterite, even where the reader may find some passing difficulty in such a rendering, because we have felt convinced that the true meaning of the original was obscured by the presence of the familiar auxiliary. A remarkable illustration may be found in the seventeenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, where the combination of the aorist and the perfect shews, beyond all reasonable doubt, that different relations of time were intended to be expressed.

Changes of translation will also be found in connexion with the aorist participle, arising from the fact that the usual periphrasis of the participle in the Vulgate, which was rendered necessary by Latin idom, has been largely reproduced in the Authorised Version by ïwhen’ with the past tense (as for example in the second chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel), even where the ordinary participial rendering would have been easier and more natural in English.

In reference to the perfect and the imperfect tenses but little needs to be said. The correct translation of the former has been for the most part, though with some striking exceptions, maintained in the Authorised Version: while with regard to the imperfect, clear as its meaning may be in the Greek, the power of expressing it is so limited in English, that we have been frequently compelled to leave the force of the tense to be inferred from the context. In a few instances, where faithfulness imperatively required it, and especially where, in the Greek, the significance of the imperfect tense seemed to be additionally marked by the use of the participle with the auxiliary verb, we have introduced the corresponding form in English. Still, in the great majority of cases we have been obliged to retain the English preterite, and to rely either on slight changes in the order of the words, or on prominence given to the accompanying temporal particles, for the indication of the meaning which, in the Greek, the imperfect tense was designed to convey.

On other points of grammar it may be sufficient to speak more briefly.

Many changes, as might be anticipated, have been made in the case of the definite article. Here again it was necessary to consider the peculiarities of English idiom, as well as the general tenor of each passage. Sometimes we have felt it enough to prefix the article to the first of a series of words to all of which it is prefixed in the Greek, and thus, as it were, to impart the idea of definiteness to the whole series, without running the risk of overloading the sentence. Sometimes, conversely, we have had to tolerate the presence of the definite article in our Version, when it is absent from the Greek, and perhaps not even grammatically latent; simply because English idiom would not allow the noun to stand alone, and because the introduction of the indefinite article might have introduced an idea of oneness or individuality, which was not in any degree traceable in the original. In a word, we have been careful to observe the use of the article wherever it seemed to be idiomatically possible: where it did not seem to be possible, we have yielded to necessity.

As to the pronouns and the place they occupy in the sentence, a subject often overlooked by our predecessors, we have been particularly careful: but here again we have frequently been baffled by structural or idiomatical peculiarities of the English language which precluded changes otherwise desirable.

In the case of the particles we have met with less difficulty, and have been able to maintain a reasonable amount of consistency. The particles in the Greek Testament are, as is well known, comparatively few, and they are commonly used with precision. It has therefore been the more necessary here to preserve a general uniformity of rendering, especially in the case of the particles of causality and inference, so far as English idiom would allow.

Lastly, many changes have been introduced in the rendering of the prepositions, especially where ideas of instrumentality or of mediate agency, distinctly marked in the original, had been confused or obscured in the translation. We have however borne in mind the comprehensive character of such prepositions as ‘of’ and ‘by,’ the one in reference to agency and the other in reference to means, especially in the English of the seventeenth century: and have rarely made any change where the true meaning of the original as expressed in the Authorised Version would be apparent to a reader of ordinary intelligence.

3. We now come to the subject of Language.

The second of the rules, by which the work has been governed, prescribed that the alterations to be introduced should be expressed, as far as possible, in the language of the Authorsied Version or of the Versions that preceded it.

To this rule we have faithfully adhered. We have habitually consulted the earlier Versions; and in our sparing introduction of words not found in them or in the Authorised Version we have usually satisfied ourselves that such words were employed by standard writers of nearly the same date, and had also that general hue which justified their introduction into a Version which has held the highest place in the classical literature of our language. We have never removed any archaisms, whether in structure or in words, except where we were persuaded either that the meaning of the words was not generally understood, or that the nature of the expression led to some misconception of the true sense of the passage. The frequent inversions of the strict order of the words, which add much to the strength and variety of the Authorised Version, and give an archaic colour to many felicities of diction, have been seldom modified. Indeed, we have often adopted the same arrangement in our own alterations; and in this, as in other particulars, we have sought to assimilate the new work to the old.

In a few exceptional cases we have failed to find any word in the older stratum of our language that appeared to convey the precise meaning of the original. There, and there only, we have used words of a later date; but not without having first assured ourselves that they are to be found in the writings of the best authors of the period to which they belong.

In regard of Proper Names no rule was prescribed to us. In the case of names of frequent occurrence we have deemed it best to follow generally the rule laid down for our predecessors. That rule, it may be remembered, was to this effect, ‘The names of the prophets and the holy writers, with the other names of the text, to be retained, as nigh as may be, accordingly as they were vulgarly used.’ Some difficulty has been felt in dealing with names less familiarly known. Here our general practice has been to follow the Greek form of names, except in the case of persons and places mentioned in the Old Testament: in this case we have followed the Hebrew.

4. The subject of the Marginal Notes deserves special attention. They represent the results of a large amount of careful and elaborate discussion, and will, perhaps, by their very presence, indicate to some extent the intricacy of many of the questions that have almost daily come before us for decision. These Notes fall into four main groups: first, notes specifying such differences of reading as were judged to be of sufficient importance to require a particular notice; secondly, notes indicating the exact rendering of words to which, for the sake of English idiom, we were obliged to give a less exact rendering in the text; thirdly, notes very few in number, affording some explanation which the original appeared to require; fourthly, alternative renderings in difficult or debateable passages. The notes of this last group are numerous, and largely in excess of those which were admitted by our predecessors. In the 270 years that have passed away since their labours were concluded, the Sacred Text has been minutely examined, discussed in every detail, and analysed with a grammatical precision unknown in the days of the last Revision. There has thus been accumulated a large amount of materials that have prepared the way for different renderings, which necessarily came under discussion. We have therefore placed before the reader in the margin other renderings than those which were adopted in the text, wherever such renderings seemed to deserve consideration. The rendering in the text, where it agrees with the Authorised Version, was supported by at least one third, and, where it differs from the Authorised Version, by at least two thirds of those who were present at the second revision of the passage in question.

A few supplementary matters have yet to be mentioned. These may be thus enumerated, – the use of Italics, the arrangement in Paragraphs, the mode of printing Quotations from the Poetical Books of the Old Testament, the Punctuation, and, last of all, the Titles of the different Books that make up the New Testament, – all of them particulars in which it seems desirable to add a few explanatory remarks.

(a) The determination, in each place, of the words to be printed in italics has not been by any means easy; nor can we hope to be found in all cases perfectly consistent. In the earliest editions of the Authorised Version the use of a different type to indicate supplementary words not contained in the original was not very frequent, and cannot easily be reconciled with any settled principle. A review of the words so printed was made, after a lapse of some years, for the editions of the Authorised Version published at Cambridge in 1629 and 1638. Further, though slight, modifications were introduced at intervals between 1638 and the more systematic revisions undertaken respectively by Dr. Paris in the Cambridge Edition of 1762, and by Dr. Blayney in the Oxford Edition of 1769. None of them however rest on any higher authority than that of the persons who from time to time superintended the publication. The last attempt to bring the use of italics into uniformity and consistency was made by Dr. Scrivener in the Paragraph Bible published at Cambridge in 1870-73. In succeeding to these labours, we have acted on the general principle of printing in italics words which did not appear to be necessarily involved in the Greek. Our tendency has been to diminish rather than to increase the amount of italic printing; though, in the case of difference of readings, we have usually marked the absence of any words in the original which the sense might nevertheless require to be present in the Version; and again, in the case of inserted pronouns, where the reference did not appear to be perfectly certain, we have similarly had recourse to italics. Some of these cases, especially when there are slight differences of reading, are of singular intricacy, and make it impossible to maintain rigid uniformity.

(b) We have arranged the Sacred Text in paragraphs, after the precedent of the earliest English Versions, so as to assist the general reader in following the current of narrative or argument. The present arrangement will be found, we trust, to have preserved the due mean between a system of long portions which must often include several separate topics, and a system of frequent breaks which, though they may correctly indicate the separate movements of thought in the writer, often seriously impede a just perception of the true continuity of the passage. The traditional division into chapters, which the Authorised Version inherited from Latin Bibles of the later middle ages, is an illustration of the former method. These paragraphs, for such in fact they are, frequently include several distinct subjects. Moreover they sometimes, though rarely, end where there is no sufficient break in the sense. The division of chapters into verses, which was introduced into the New Testament for the first time in 1551, is an exaggeration of the latter method, with its accompanying inconveniences. The serious obstacles to the right understanding of Holy Scripture, which are interposed by minute subdivision, are often overlooked; but if any one will consider for a moment the injurious effect that would be produced by breaking up a portion of some great standard work into separate verses, he will at once perceive how necessary ahs been an alteration in this particular. The arrangement by chapters and verse undoubtedly affords facilities for reference: but this advantage we have been able to retain by place the numerals on the inside margin of each page.

(c) A few words will suffice as to the mode of printing quotations from the Poetical Books of the Old Testament. Wherever the quotation extends to two or more lines, our practice has been to recognize the parallelism of their structure by arranging the lines in a manner that appears to agree with the metrical divisions of the Hebrew original. Such an arrangement will be found helpful to the reader; not only as directing his attention to the poetical character of the quotation, but as also tending to make its force and pertinence more fully felt. We have treated in the same way the hymns in the first two chapters of the Gospel according to Luke.

(d) Great care has been bestowed on the punctuation. Our practice has been to maintain what is sometimes called the heavier system of stopping, or, in other words, that system which, especially for convenience in reading aloud, suggests such pauses as will best ensure a clear and intelligent setting forth of the true meaning of the words. This course has rendered necessary, especially in the Epistles, a larger use of colons and semicolons than is customary in modern English printing.

(e) We may in the last place notice one particular to which we were not expressly directed to extend our revision, namely, the titles of the Books of the New Testament. These titles are no part of the original text; and the titles found in the most ancient manuscripts are of too short a form to be convenient for use. Under these circumstances, we have deemed it best to leave unchanged the titles which are given in the Authorised Version as printed in 1611.

We now conclude, humbly commending our labours to Almighty God, and praying that his favour and blessing may be vouchsafed to that which has been done in his name. We recognized from the first the responsibility of the undertaking; and through our manifold experience of its abounding difficulties we have felt more and more, as we went onward, that such a work can never be accomplished by organized efforts of scholarship and criticism, unless assisted by Divine help.

We know full well that defects must have their place in a work so long and so arduous as this which has now come to an end. Blemishes and imperfections there are in the noble Translation which we have been called upon to revise; blemishes and imperfections will assuredly be found in our own Revision. All endeavours to translate the Holy Scriptures into another tongue must fall short of their aim, when the obligation is imposed of producing a Version that shall be alike literal and idiomatic, faithful to each thought of the original, and yet, in the expression of it, harmonious and free. While we dare to hope that in places not a few of the New Testament the introduction of slight changes has cast a new light upon much that was difficult and obscure, we cannot forget how often we have failed in expressing some finer shade of meaning which we recognized in the original, how often idiom has stood in the way of a perfect rendering, and how often the attempt to preserve a familiar form of words, or even a familiar cadence, has only added another perplexity to those which already beset us.

Thus, in the review of the work which we have been permitted to complete, our closing words must be words of mingled thanksgiving; humility, and prayer. Of thanksgiving, for the many blessings vouchsafed to us throughout the unbroken progress of our corporate labours, of humility, for our failings and imperfections in the fulfillment of our task; and of prayer to Almighty God, that the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ may be more clearly and more freshly shewn forth to all who shall be readers of this Book.

Jerusalem Chamber,

Westminster Abbey,

11th November, 1880.

























